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the mortal, comparable to nothing on earth but those feelings of deep delight in 
sie : = which persons who have been magnetically dead bathe themselves, while covvales- 
TO AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE. cing.* But of these ecstasies of the dying we Lave only a fragmentary and im- 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. perfect knowledge; they may be far higher than we have any conception of. 
What unto thee are cities vast, There is an important universal history yet to be written—the re nd of the 
Small village here, among these elms ? dying ; but upon this earth the rolls of that history will not be unfoldec ; 
The care that eats, the show that cheats, In the village of Heim, lived Gottfried Hartmann, with his aged father, a 
The noise that overwhelms? clergyman, whose wane of life he rendered happy, though the old man had lived 
long enough to survive all the common objects that tie our affections to their 
earthly existence. Gottfried was his assistant in the office of preaching ; this, 
however, not so much because the hale old man stood in need of such aid, as 
that he might find achannel to give vent to his own high emotions, and, at the 
' same time, afford ihe old man that peculiar joy which a wise father feels when he 
is taught by a wise son. 
In Gottfried’s breast a spirit was working and striving, that seeks to unfold it- 
self in poetic blossoming. But he was not, like most poetic youths, a tuberous 
plant, that sends forth a few poetic flowers, and, when these have fallen away, 
grows only in coarse material fruits beneath the ground; but he was a tree that 
crowns its various blossoms with various fruits; and the shoots of that tree were 
now animated by the warmth of those poetical months with which Providence 
has in these latter times favoured us. 

His father was alsoa born poet—but the time had not been so favourable for 

‘him; for, in the middle of the last century, every spirit that had wings was oblig- 
ed to remain and fia itself upon the pulpit, or upon the schooimaster’s chair, or 
upon the seat of justice; for the Muses require to be tenderly nourished ; and 
every honest Lurgess could afford to feed his son better upon every meadow and 
upon every common, than vpon the jagged ridge of Parnassus. But atruly poe- 
tic soul, when it cannot manifest its existence in those forms to which this world 
is accustomed to confine the name of poems, goes back upon itself with douvle 
energy, and adorns the chamber of the heart with wonderful flowers; the unex- 
pressed feelings shape to themselves another mould, and the actions of that man 
are pictures. In this wise the poet is of equal duration with the man whose life 
he fashions. Thos, the delicate insect that has not brought forth its birth in the 
summer season, lives through the long hard winter, and dies not. 

Something of this sort befell old Hartmann, but more beautiful ; for the vir- 
gin soul of the poet could live in the pulpit, as in a vestal cell; and the twin 
sisters, Religion and Poetry, were the friends and helpmates of each other. How 
pure, how lovely is his situation who cares for souls ! 


Few sounds are thine, and clearly heard : 
The whimple of one only brook— 

The woodman’s axe that distant sounds— 
Dogs’ bay, or cawing rook. 


How filled with quiet are these fields ! 
Far off is heard the peasant’s tread ! 

How clothed with peace is human life! 
How tranquil seem the dead ! 


Here Time and Nature are at strife— 
The only strife that here is seen : 

Whate’er decay has tinged with grey, 
las nature touched with green. 


The market-cross, o’ergrown with moss, 
All quaintly carved, still lingers on, 

And dreams, even in this hoary place, 
Of ages longer gone. 


The Maypole, hung with garlands sere, 
Thou fondly dost retain as yet, 

All good old pastimes of this land 
Unwilling to forget. 


The Gothic church, the manor hall, 
And cottages low-roofed with stone, 
With waving grass and lichens all 
Are greyly overgrown. 


Haunt for the meditative mind? 

Some hermit long hath near thee dwelt, 
And breathed his soul forth on the air 

In quiet that is felt. 


I round me look some monk to see, 
Some stately old monastic fane 

Nor should I start, were I to meet 
The Norman or the Dane. 


reverence. 


| another’s existence ; and, insteed of the relation of paternal love and filial duty, 
(with which a certain distance is often connected,) a friendship of a peculiar 
kind was derelapsed; for not only with the regeneration of his own poetic 
youth did the presence of the son refresh him, but with the yet more lovely like- 
ness of his own faith. There was atime known to us all, when an old clergy- 
man who sent his son to study theology in the Universities, could expect him to 
| come back nothing less thaa the [conoclast and heaven-stormer of all that his 
paternal altar liad taught him to hold in reverence. The son came from his 
| studies as an apostle of the heathens, or rather an antichrist, into his father’s 
house.+ There were griefs of fathers in those days, deeper doubtless, though 


Here, as to all the world unknown, 
A sage seclusion dost thou keep ; 
And here Antiquity enjoys 
A deep and mossy sleep. 


Across the moors far [ have sped, 
Intent upon a glowing theme : 

And here the first time round me look, 
Awake, as in a dream. 


Thy name I know not, nor would know : 
No common name would I be told 
Yet often shall I seek thee now, 
Thou village quaint and old. 


little better. Gottfried, though he had gone to the public schools not uninfected 
by that common wanton spirit of freethinking which is a sort of spiritual wild- 





| kindly fanned by those better teachers who seek to preserve our spiritual vitality 
| from the clearing, crystallizing influence of those who call themselves the d/u- 
' minati—well knowing that human hearts, like plants, should only shew their 
| leaves to the sun, and that he who uncovers the root is a fool. 
Thus did the fond old father find again his Christian heart, in the breast of his 
son, beating with new pulsations; and with this he also found the justification 





SONNET TO . 

Star of the Islands !—whose auspicious ray 

Seems full of Heavenly promise, bright and clear; 

Fair doth our fair horizon now appear, 
All brightening in the light of thy calm sway !— 
Till clouds and mists and darkness melt away, 

And the sweet Heaven seems smiling yet more near 
Ne’er dawned on England a more blessed day ! 

It shines—it blazes on the enraptured sight— 
Its very morn wears a meridian glow ! 

Star of the Isles !—the Beautiful—the Bright ! 
Mankind thy Friend—for who could be thy foe '!— 

Glory thine Handmaid—move on dowered with might ; 
May England's Joy from thee—and back ¢o thee still flow! 


woes to be obliged both to love and to contradict,and to turn away the head 
when the heart comes near, it is also one of the greatest blessings to see our 
own and our father's faith propagated, untroubled, through another generation. 
Life, then, is as a beautiful starry night, when no well-known light goes down 
without another equally welcome to supply its place. 

Gottfried lived in a paradise ; and his only business was to work as gardener 
for his father, and be to him wife, brother, friend, and all that ore mortal can be 
to another. 

Every Sunday brought him anew joy, and that was a new sermon to preach 
before his father. So much did this circumstance exert all his capabilities, and 
call forth his sleeping poetical powers, that he seemed to preach more for the pur- 
pose of moving and elevating his father’s soul, than for the edification of the 
common people ; although he was not certainly in the wrong when he imagined 
‘«Give me,” said Herder to his son, in the fevered exhaustion of sickness— that the members of a congregation, like children, are the better of being taught 
«Give me a noble thought to refresh me withal!’’ But what is it that, for the somewhat above their understanding ; for we learn to climb only by looking at 
most part, we are found giving to our sick fellow-mortals, when the shining dew the heights that we have not yet climbed. Then a tear would glisten in the 
on their life has become grey! Instead of bright pictures from the sky, to shine ¢¥e of the old man, or he would join his hands suddenly, as to an unpremeditated 
through the darkness of death, we accumulate a host of unfamiliar and unkindly Prayer. This would make the whole Sunday a Feast of Ascension to Gottfried; 





THE PASTOR’S DEAT HBED.—A SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LIFE. 


FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


images around the bedof sickness. When a man is healthy and strong, and able and, in the silent, secluded parsonage, many scenes of joy were thus enacted, | 


ficiently testify,) she causes a flood of joyous waves to swim round the brain of | 


peace in Europe. Justa was a person who, on all occasions, preferred what was 
difficult to what was easy. I wish this were the place to make a picture of tke 
May-life that bloomed here under Justa’s hands, in the humble parsonage be- 
neath the humble church spire; the mornings when she left her own abode to 
arrange the course of every happy day in the parsonage; the evenings in the 
manse garden, that had not only twelve beds in it, but alse a number of well- 
watered meads around it, not to speak of the far hills and the stars; the playing 
of three hearts into one another, of which none, in such a pure, secluded neigh- 
bourhood, could know or feel anything but what was most beautiful, and every 
one of which possessed goodness and cheerfulness as a daily atmosphere. Every 
seat in that house was a church seat, everything was spiritual, and the heaven 
itself was to them only one great cupola of a temple. 

Doubtless, in many such humble homes, in many such humble villages, which 
the great ones of the earth never heard of, there lies concealed a trae Eden; for 
joy is always wont to cover over with modest leaves her most delicate blossoms. 
Gottfried lived in such a poetic fulness of joy and love—of the reverend and 
the beautiful—of the past, and the present, and the future—that he felt secretly 
afraid to express his joy otherwise than by prayer. Only in prayer, thought he, may 
a man give expression to everything—his happiness and his misery. Truly the 
father enjoyed a warm old age; not a winter evening, but a summer evening, 
without darkness and frost, although the sun of his life had Jong been sinking 
behind the hill of the grave beneath which he had, some years ago, laid his 
wife. 

There is nothing which in noble minds has such a tendency to raise up the idea 
of the last hours of life, as those very hours of our existence which are most love- 
ly and most happy. When all the blossoms of joy were blooming together most 
brightly, and intermingling their fragrances in a union of bliss that happens to 
niortai man but once, if once, through the long seventy years of his pilgrimage— 
exactly in the dewy morning of life,and beneath the morning star—Gottfried 
was compelled to think that the same star must soon shine as the evening. star. 
Then he said to himself—** Everything now stands so clear and so firm before 
me—the beauty and the blessedness of life—the splendour of the universe—the 
Creator—the worth and the greatness of the heart—the constellations of eter- 
nal truths—the whole starry heaven of ideas that beams on men, and attracts 
them, and sustains them. But when old age shall overtake me, and [ shall lie in 





Everything good lies in 
friendly neighbourhood around him, while other professions build a hard crust, or 
weave a dark veil between human hearts and that which human hearts ought to 


Son and father lived day by day, so to speak, deeper and more deep into one 


more concealed, than even those of the mother. Now it is here and there a 


oats of the soul, had come back to his home with the faith of his father, and his 
father’s fathers, in his bosum; for the religious feelings of his nature had been 


at once of his own faith, and of his gwnlove. If it is one of the greatest of 


to endure much sorrow, we lay light burdens on his back ; but, when he is weak, 
and sickly, and the nerve of his being is unstrung, we seem to expect that at such 
a moment he shall be best able to bear all our sorrows and all our lamentations ; 
we behave as if it were the duty of the dying man to elevate us, not our duty 
rather to support him. In the confined sick-room there stands no soul that has 
strength sufficient to wake a passing smile upon that nerveless, colourless coun- 
tenance; but only confessors, and lawyers, and physicians are there, giving in- 
structions about everything; anc friends and relations, who can do nothing but 
lament. There is no individual in this room that stands elevated abeve his own 
private cause of grief, upon a position from which he might irrigate the thirsty 
soul of the sick man with the fresh spring-waters of old reminiscences, and unite 
these with the flowings of ecstatic anticipation that sometimes open up to the dy- 
ing the vistaof a future life. But the bed of the sick man is made literally a 
coffin without a lid; or life is made to assume tothe departing a false import- 
ance, by weeping lies of recovery, or loud voices of lamenting ; and the bier is 
made to shew like a bloody scaffold; and into the ears which remain alive after 
the eyes are dead, the sharp discords only of life are sent—whereas, lifeought 
rather to breathe itself away, amid the falling echo of ever deeper and ever sweeter 
tones. And yet there is this one good thing about men—that they rejoice more 
in one small good office done to the dying, than in twenty kindnesses shewn to 
the living; perhaps partly for this reason, because only in the latter case have they 
Opportunity to eke out the measure of their defective benevolence ; and yet we 
mortals ought daily to bear in mind, how easily every joy that is given or received 
may prove to be the last. 

In this fashion, our exit out of life would, for the most part, prove even a more 
painful thing than our entry into it, did not good Mother Nature here, as in other 
things, smooth the way before us, by bearing her sleeping children in her arms, 
softly cradled from the one world into the other. For, in the hours that immedi- 
ately precede death, she is wont to cover the dying with a mail of indifference 
towards everything they leave behind them upon earth ; and when the critical 
moment approaches, (as the information of those who have been wakened from 
the semblance of death, and the gestures and tones of many dying persons, suf- 


which no person saw, and many, though they had seen, would not have under- 
stood. He who looks upon all sermons necessarily (what, it must be confessed, 
too many of them are)as a dull, stale thing, will scarcely sympathize with the 
earnestness with which father and son were wont to speak over both the sermon 
that was, and the sermon that was to be, as if the criticism of a sermon had 
been a matter of as much importance as the criticism of a play.t The love and 
the approbation of such a strong, healthy old man as Hartmann—whose limbs, 


though standing on the cold height of years, were yet not stiff—must have work- | 
ed wonderfully on a youth like Gottfried, who, being both bodily and spiritually of 
amore delicate and slim fabric, shot up with a higher and more excitable flame 


heavenward. 
To this happy pairathird happy person was associated. Justa, an orphan, 


mistress of her own fortune aad her own conduct, had sold her father’s (a rich 
old merchant) magnificent house in the city, and lodged herself in the upper flat 
of one of the prettiest cottages of the neighbourhood, that she might enjoy the 
country —not half, as city gentry generally do, but wholly. Justa, indeed, was a | 
person who, whatever she did, did it wholly ; and some things she did more than | 
wholly—that is to say, when there was any room for magnanimity and generosi- 
ty, she was apt to overshoot the mark. The first thing that she did in the vil- 
lage of Heim, after she had seen the mild Gottfried and his gentle poet’s eyes, | 
and heard four or five Easter homilies from him, was to surrender up to him her 

virtue-intoxicated heart, without further ceremony; reserving, however, her 

hand till the bond of their uaion could be sealed along with the bond of public 


* In Germany, animal magnetism is soessentially a part of philosophy and practical faith 


that the best writers continually allude to its phenomena, as illustrations of the greatest 


nysteries of mind. 
This isa touching allusion to the consequences of the Neological or Deistical d 

trines so prevalent in the German Church during the latter half of the last cent 
From the passage which immediately follows, it appears that the present piece must 
been written about the year 1816, for it was about tha’ time that the reaction in favour 0 
revealed religion commenced. T Liberation War mentioned in the sequel, had a great 
effect in this revival of devotional feeling 

t This is true German. 





In Scotland, where churches are better attended than theatres 
this sarcastic remark could never have been made 
‘ 








the feebleness of dissolution, will not, then, all things appear in a different light’ 
—will not that which is now so full of luxuriant vitality, become cold, and grey, 
and stiff te my perception? For precisely in that moment when man is nearest 
to the heavens, towards which he has all his life been looking, Death holds his 
inverted telescope before our eyes, and we see nothing but a wide blank. But 
is this right and true! Do my blooming or my fading energies lay hold of reality 
more strongly and more truly? Shall I be more in the right then, when I only 
live, and thingy and hope, and have a life; or am | more in the right now, when 
my whole heartjs warm, my whole head clear, and all my faculties fresh! I feel 
that I ama more just reasoner now when my soul and body are in perfect health. 
Therefore I will live through this gloriods daytime of truth, not carelessly, but 
with attention ; and what I now see of the glory of existence, I will carry with 
me asa bright reminiscence, to illumine the dark lowering of my latter end.” 
In the loveliest May-hours of life, when Heaven, and earth, and his breast beat 
together in a pe:fect concord of joy, Gottfried gave his fiery feelings fiery words, 
and a permanent existence, under this title, “‘ Reminiscences of the Best Hours 
of Life, for the Last.’ With these echoes of blessed hours, it was his inten- 
tion to refresh his own ears on his death-bed, and to ‘ook from the evening red of 
existence back into the redness of morning. 

Thus lived these three mortals, enjoying one another, and one another's happi- 
ness, always more and more inly, when, at length, the battle and the victor-cars 
of the Holy War* began to rollover the earth. At this signal, Gottfried became 
all at once, a changed man. He was like a young bird of passage migrating for 
the first time, and following the train of his fellows in search of some change of 
climate, which be instinctively seeks after, but does not know. The active powers 
of hisnature, that had hitherto sat as listeners to the poetico-rhetorical, rose up, 
and he felt as if the flames of enthusiasm—formerly, like the flames from a bed 
| of naptha, flickering aimless through the empty air—were now seeking some 

definite object to lay hold of. But he had not courage, at first, to declare his 
intention to his father; he only anguished and refreshed alternately his spint, 
with the idea of going forth with the army of patriots, and doing the duty of a 
| man. Te Justa, however, he opened his heart, but from her he obtained no ap- 
| proval; for to leave the o!d man upon the brink of the grave in solitude, seemed 
too harsh. But the old man himself, who felt the enthusiasm of the war almost 
as much as his son, of his own accord gave him permission. ‘*Go, my Gott- 
fried,” says he, “‘ where you have long wished to be, and where Germany expects 
all her sons to go. For a year I have strength enough to serve the altar, and thus 
I tuo am doing something for Fatherland.” 

Gottfried flew away in full reliance on the healthy old harvest of his father’s 
life. He became a common soldier, and acted as chaplain too, when occasion 
| served. A new career renews all our activities, and every one marks his en- 
trance into it witha surer step. This Gottfried felt; and, though fate refused 
him the wound that he would fain have brought with him from the wars as a sort 
of focus, wherein to collect ail the warm rays of those days of enthusiasm, yet 
he too had fought in the great battles of the time, and like an old republican, he 








| knew the joy of striking nobly with a whole people for a common end. 


When at length the loveliest May that ever Germany won with victories, was 
celebrated with feasts of peace and triumph, the young man did not feel inclined 
to celebrate these days of joy at a distance from those most dear to him, but he 
wished to double his joy by their presence. He journeyedtothem. Many there 
were, before and after him, who made this journey through liberated lands out of 
a happy past into a happy present; but few saw, like Gottfried, such a blue 
heaven rest upon his native vales, in which also no old star was awanting, but 
every one shone brightly. Justa had sent him, from time to time, the small news 
of the parsonage, how she longed for his return, and how his father was working 
cheerily, and with what unction the old man preached twice every Sunday, and 
so forth; and how she herself was keeping yet more lovely secrets for his re- 
turn; one of which secrets, perhaps, was one that he certainly had not forgot 
ten—viz., her promise, that, after the peace, he should have her hand. 

From the feast of Whitsuntide onwards, Gottfried had been feasting himself 
with these prospects, and he saw already before himthe holy evening, when he 
should enter Heim, release the old man unexpectedly from his labours, and pre- 
pare days of peaceful festivity for himself. 

As he thus painted to himself his meeting with his loved one, and the moun- 
tains of his native village stood clearly and more clearly outlined, his ‘* Remin- 
iscences of the Best Hours of Life, for the Last,” began again to echo through 
| his soul; and he could not restrain himself, among these reminiscences, from 

noting down the meeting of dear friends in this life, after long separation. 
Behind him journeyed from the east, and followed him in his way, a dark 
cloud, with water more pregnant than with fire. The thunders of earth in the late 
campaign, had reconciled his heart to the milder manifestations of heavenly wrath, 
| and he seemed to walk before that cloud, as a well-omened messenger; for the 
| thirsty earth, the drooping flowers, and the sickly yellowness of the corn, had long 
panted for the warm blessings of the clouds. A parishioner from Heim, who was 
ploughing in a distant field, gave a sign to Gottfried, joyful that he and the rain 
were coming together. 
The litie spire of the church now began, as it were, to grow out of the earth, 
and he came into the region of the valley, where the parsonage lay, on which 


f | the redness of the evening sun was clearly shining. In every window he hope | 


| to see his bride watching the sun's going down in glory, before the outburstinz 





* The Liberation War in 1813 
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the storm. As he came nearer, he hoped to find every window open, with 
Whitsuntide birches peeping out from the room—but he found nothing. ar 

At length he arrived at the parsonage—all was silent—and opened the familiar 
door. The room was empty, but he heard a noise in the upper chamber. He 
ascended, and when he opened the door, he saw Justa kneeling at the bed of his 
father, who was sitting half upright, with an emaciated but strong, bony face, in 
the light of the evening sun, that strongly lit up the paleness of death that was 
onhim. Justa fell upon hisneck, and this, with an exclamation of thankfulness 
to God, was the whole reception. But his father stretched out to him his dry, 
yellow hand, and said, with exhaustion—* You come just at the proper time” — 
leaving it undetermined, to Gottfried's understanding, whether he meant in time 
to preach for him, or in time to see him die. 4 

Justa told Gottfried, in a few words, how the old man, worn out with too sed- 
ulous an attention to his pastoral duties, had suddenly sunk into a state of ex- 
treme weakness both of mind and body ; how he had now ceased to take inter- 
est in anything, and yet was continually longing fur sympathy, and was altogether 
asa helpless child, lying with clipped wings, on the ground, and praying some 
one to help him. The old man was somewhat deaf, and Justa could tell all this 
without being heard. 7 

Gottfried soon learned that all this was too true. He had come back with the 
reflection of the war-fire in his breast, and nothing would have been dearer to him 
than to have been able to bring the blazing signals of victory before the enthusi- 
astic gaze of his old father; but the heart, cnce so strong, was now weak ; and 
from the man who lately sympathised with all the warmth of the young warrior, 
not a question came, not a wish. The old man kept his eye fixed on the de- 
scending sun, till the storm had completely overflooded it. He seemed as little 
moved by the war in heaven, as by the war on earth; and through the thicken- 
ing ice of death, the light of life shone more and more turbid. The dying man 

knows no present—past and future alone are before him. 

Latterly, darkness covered the sky ; not a breath of air moved, and the oppres- 
sed earth waited impatiently for the issue. The lightning had shot round the old 
man, and he looked up from the shock, changed and surprised—* I hear,”’ said 
he, “the rain again—speak to me, children, for | must soon be gone.” 

Perhaps the shaking of the air and the thunder had opened the opp d 
avenues ef sensibility ; and yet, more probably, the lightning, passing near him, 
‘bad turned round his whole being like the poles of a magnet, and brought his 
body nearer to dissolution and his spirit nearer to perfection. Both the children 
embraced him—he was too weak to embrace them. 

The warm medicinal waters of the clouds, were now bathing the sick earth, 
from the streaming tree to the smallest grass; the heavens began to shine 
through the storm, like a tear of joy, and only on the far hills did the thunder 
continue to war. Suddenly the old man rose, and, with his hand pointing up- 
ward, said—** Behold the glory of God! Ah! my son, feed my weary soul 
now, for the last time, with some spiritual consolation. But give me no litany 
of penances; I have made my peace with God. Tell me something full of love 
of the Almighty and his works, as in your Easter sermons.” 

The tears began to flow in the eyes of the son; for these words brought the 
thought inte his mind, that the ‘‘ Reminiscences” which he had written down 
for his own death-bed, might be read at the death-bed of his father. He explain 
ed this to the old man; and he said—* Do this, my son;’’ and the son began, 
with trembling voice— 

“Think upon this in the dark hour of death: that the splendour of the uni 
verse once filled thy bosom, and that thou hast known how great a thing it 
is ro se. Hast thou not looked forth by night upon the one-half of infinity— 
the starry heaven; and by day hast thou not contemplated the other half! Put 
out of thy view the nothingness of space, and the earth that blinds thy prospect, 
and thou art surrounded, as a centre, by worlds above thee, under thee, and 
around thee—a vault of unmeasured creation—all moving and being moved—glory 
in glory—grandeur thronging on grandeur—all suns poising themselves around 
thee, towards one great universal sun. Turn thee where thou wilt, thou seest 
no end, no exit into empty and dark space. Emptiness dwells only between the 
worlds, not around the world. 

‘Think upon this in the daik hour of death: how many times there have 
been that thou hast prayed in ecstasy before God, and hast thought Him—the 
greatest thought of a finite being—the Infinite.” 

The old man folded his hands and prayed silently. 

“Hast thou not acknowledged and felt the Being, whose infiuitude consists 
not only in might, and wisdom, and eternity, but in love also and justice? Canst 
thou forget the times when the blue heaven by day, and the blue heaven by night, 
opened themselves to thee as the blue eyes with whicha kind father looked down 
upon thee? Hast thou not felt the love of the Infinite One, when it concealed 
itself within its own reflection—in human hearts that loved ? as the sun casts her 
shining day, not only on opr moon for the benefit of our nights, but on the far- 
thest starlets that wander in the neighbourhood of the earth. 


“Think upon this in the dark hour of death: how, in the spring of thy life, 
the graves of the dead appeared to thee only as the mountaint-fipaks of a distant 
new world ; and how thou then, in the midst of the fulness of life, couldst re- 
cognize the value of death. Old age freezes us; but there is a vital heat within 
the snow-hill, that warms us into a new existence. As a sailor voyaging through 
a cold, desert, wintry sea, suddenly comes upon a coast that is blooming in all the 
warmth and fulness of spring, thus also we land, by a single impulse of our 
ship, upon an eternal spring, which makes ample amends for our wintry voyage. 

“ Rejoice thyself in the dark hour of death, that thy life lives in the great 
wide life of the universe. This clod of earth, which we call our Earth, is in- 
spired with the breath of Divinity. The world swarms with life, and every leaf 
of every tree is a land of souls. Every little individual life would freeze into 
nothing, where it not sapported and warmed by waves of circumambient vitality. 
The sea of time, like our seas of space, is phosphorescent with innumerable liv- 
ing beings; and death and life are only the fire-valleys and fire-mouutains of the 
eternal billowy ocean of things that are. There is no such thing asa skeleton of 
the dead; what we call so is only another body for the living. Without univer- 
sal vitality, there were nothing but a wide, infinite death. We are mosses and 
lichens that cleave to the high Alps of Nature, and suck nourishment from the 
clouds. Man isa butterfly that flutters over Chimborazo, and high above us flut- 
ters the condor; but, small or great, giant or child, we all wander free, through 
one great garden; and the ephemeral fly can trace its long lineage through 
all the storms and battles of centuries, back to Paradise, where its ancestors 
sported in the sunbeams of the evening sun that shone upon the four rivers 
Never forget the thought that new spreads itself out so clearly before thee—that 
the I* of the soul endures through the most distracting griefs and the most glow- 
ing ecstasies of mind, while the body breaks down by corporal suffering and ex- 
citement. Souls are like the wandering lights of a dark, starry night, that move 
about unextinguished by the buffeting of the wind or by the drenching of the 
rain. 

‘“‘Canst thou forget, in the dark hour of death, that great men have been in the 
world, and that thou followest where they have gone before? Lift thyself up to 
the element of those pure spirits that stood upon their own mountains, and felt 
the storms of life around them, but never above them. Call back to thy recollec- 
tion the succession of sages and poets who have animated people after people, 
and spread a light upon dark ploces ” 

‘Speak of our Saviour,” said the father. 

“Think upon Jesus Christ in the dark hour of death; for he, too, felt the 
darkness of that hour. Think upon Jesus Christ, that mild Moon of the infinite 
Sun for human nights. Let life and death be holy to thee; for Jesus shared them 
both in his humanity. May He look down upon thee, gentle through dignity ; 
and, amid the darkness of the last hour, shew to thee his Father!” 

A soft thunder rolied over the light, loose clouds of the dispersing tempest, 
and the evening sun broke through, and filled the clouds with a more beautiful 
fire. 

“« Think upon this in the dark hour of death : how the heart of a man can love 
Canst thou forget the love wherewith one heart can compensate the hearts of 
millions, and one soul can through a whole life nourish itself on another; as the | 
oak of ahundred years keeps hold of the same rock with its roots, and out of 
its hidden waters sucks up the new energies and the new blossoms of a hundred 
aprings.”” 

** Meanest thou me also!” said the father. 

“Thou and my mother also,” said the son. 

Justa wept ; for she felt that her beloved had treasured up the hours of her 
love for the thoughts of his death-bed rejoicing ; and the father said softly, think- 
ing on his wife— To meet again, to meet again !” 

“Then think upon this,’ continued he, “ in thy last hours: how many hours 
of undying enjoyment thou canst number ; how many immortal days, when life 
was beautiful and great; when thou didst weep blessed tears in spring-time ; 
when thou lifted up thy soul in prayer, and God appeared unto thee : when thou 
didst find the first and the last hand of love in one :—think upon this, and shut 
thine eyes in peace.” 

Suddenly, the collected mass of storm split into two high black mountains, and | 
the deep sun shone forth between them as out of a valley between two steep | 
walls of rock, and looked upon the earth again with a loving, motherly eye,t 
glittering with joy. 

* What lightnings '” said the old man. 
, ‘It is the evening sun, my father.” 


























* The Icu or E@o, a common expression in German anthors for what we commonly call | 
the mind, as distinguished from matter. It is a pregnant phrase ; and includes in one sin- 


gle letter the whole philosophy of consciousness, and the whole refutation of material- 
ism. Metaphysical janguage is part of the current coin of German literature, and we see 
it with pleasure. Style marks the mind of anation as of a man. 


t In German, the sun is feminine. An English writer would scarcely speak of the sun's 
motherly eye ’ 


; 


«Yes, I will see her again, and this very day !”’ continued the dying man ; 
but he meant his dear wife, who had been long asleep. 

The son was now so moved that he was no longer able to read to his father 
the blessedness of meeting again upon earth, which he had this morning felt and 
written, and to describe how the first sight of the beloved object loses itself in an 
uudefined futurity, while the sight of the same object, after long absence, binds 
the blossoms of the future and the fruits of the past into one nosegay. How 
could Gottfried have undertaken to paint the happiness of an earthly meeting to 
one who already began to catch the far rays of the heavenly one? 

Gottfried asked—* How art thou father!” 

“T think upon that in the last hour—yes, on this and on that ; and death, also 
is beautiful, and our falling asleep in Christ,” murmured the old man to himself, 
and took hold of Gottfried’s hand, but without squeezing it ; for it was only the 
common flake-gathering of the dying. Yet still he imagined that he heard 
his son speaking; and said, always more transfigured and more entranced—* O 
thou, my all-good Creator !”” 

The accessory suns of life were now all extinguished, and only the great Sun 
itself stood in his soul—God ! 

Suddenly he lifted himself up, and stretched out his arms, and said—‘ There 
stand the three beautiful rainbows over the evening sun. I must follow the sun, 
and where it goes, I must go also.” 

With this, he sank back, and all wasover. At this moment, the evening sun 
set; and, as it set, its glory was reflected in a wide rainbow in the east. 

‘‘ He has left us,” said Gottfried, with a choked voice. ‘* He has gone over to 
his God, amid great and pure joys—weep not for him, Justa.” 

But, as he said this, the long-restrained tears burst out from his eyes, and he 


pressed the hands of the dead man to his hot eyelids. The sky darkened; and | 


a warm rain dropped softly upon the ground. Gottfried and Justa left the cham- 
ber of the dead, and wept quietly after the sun of their life, that out ef the stor- 


my clouds of life had now withdrawn itself with cheering splendour into the glory 
of a new day. 





Note by the Translator. 

The Englishman loves the tale of character and incident; to the German, 
that of thought and feeling is more natural. The action and the bustle of out- 
ward life charm the one; the other delights in the mysteries of the inner man, 
and swims in the ocean of philosophy and religion. There is a wide gulf 
that only a very catholic taste can pass, between these two modes of existence ; 
hence the great, for most minds, almost unconquerable, antipathy between Ger- 
man and English literature. The present fashion of studying German does not 


make that antipathy less strong. Young people in this country are ready to do | 


nything when it is fashionable, and will follow the Devil any length, so that he 
ve dressed like a gentleman, and move in what is called ‘* good society.” Whe- 
cher thissketch of Richter’s that we have here translated, will please the general 
iinglish taste or not, were hard to sav. It is very German both in style and 
sentiment, not altogether free from bad taste as, indeed, few German things are ; 


but the man who can read it, without becoming, for a moment, at least, if not | 


a wiser, at least abe'ter man, must already have a heart of stone, callous to 
every delicate influence of poetry and religion. Richter is well known among 
our novel readers as a humourist and a witof the first order ; but itis in his 


calmer and diviner moods that we most relish him ; there he seers peculiarly at 


home; there he is peculiarly what he always gloried to be—a German : there 
he discovers himself with all the artless openness of a child, and with all the calm 
unconscious strength of a Titan, to be a great good man—one of the best certainly 


and greatest, doubtless one of the most extraordinary and curiously organized, | 


that ever walked forth from the bosom of the divine creativeness. We wish 
our German scholars may be induced to give themselves more and more to the 
writings of this man; compared with the vu!gar productions of literature, they 
area real ‘sermon on the mount ;” and, if the present specimen of his genius 
fails to please those who have an * opensense”’ for such things, it must certainly 
bethe fault of the translator, not of Jean Paul Richter. 





OLIVER TWIST ; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS. BY ‘“ BOz.” 
[ Continued from the last Albion.|\—CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH THE READER, IF HE OR SHE RESORT TO THE FIFTH CHAPTER OF 


THIS SECOND BOOK, WILL PERCEIVE A CONTRAST NOT UNCOMMON IN MA- 
TRIMONIAL CASES. 


Mr. Bumble sat in the workhouse parlour, with his eyes moodily fixed on the 


cheerless grate, whence, as it was summer time, no brighter gleam proceeded | 
than the reflection of certain sickly rays of the sun, which were sent back from 
its cold and shining surface. A paper fly-cage dangled from the ceiling, to 


which he occasionally raised his eyes in gloomy thought; and, as the heedless 


insects hovered round the gaudy net-work, Mr. Bumble would heave a deep sigh, | 


while a more gloomy shadow overspread his countenance. Mr. Bumble was me 
ditating, and it might be that the insects brought to mind some painful passage 
in his own past life. 

Nor was Mr. Bumble’s gloom the only thing calculated to awaken a pleasing 
melancholy in the bosom of a spectator. There were not wanting other appear- 
ances, and those closely connected with his own person, which announced that 
a great change had taken place in the position of his affairs. The laced coat and 
the cocked hat, where were they? He still wore knee-breeches and dark cotton 
stockings on his nether limbs, but they were not the breeches. The coat was 
wide-skirted, and in that respect like the coat, but, oh, how different! The 
mighty cocked-hat was replaced by a modest round one. Mr. Bumbie was no 
longer a beadle. 

There are some promotions in life, which independent of the more substantial 
rewards they offer, acquire peculiar value and dignity from the coats and waist- 


coats connected with them. A field-marshal has his uniform, a bishop bis silk | 
apron, a counsellor his silk gown, a beadle his cocked hat. Strip the bishop of | 


his apron, or the beadle of his cocked hat and gold lace, what are they? Men, 
—mere men. Dignity, and even holiness too, sometimes, are more questions 
of coat and waistcoat than some people imagine. 

Mr. Bumble had married Mrs. Corney, and was master of the workhouse. 
Another beadle had come into power, and on him the cocked hat, gold-laced coat, 
and staff, had all three descended. 


“And to-morrow two months it was done!” said Mr. Bumble with a sigh. | 


‘Tt seems a age.” 

Mr. Bumble might have meant that he had concentrated a whole existence of 
happiness into the short space of eight weeks; but the sigh—there was a vast 
deal of meaning in the sigh. 

‘I sold myself,” said Mr. Bumble, pursuing the same train of reflection, ‘ for 
3.x teaspoons, a pair of sugar-tongs, and a milk-pot with a small quantity of 
second hand furniter, and twenty pound in money. I went very reasonable— 
cheap, dirt cheap.” 

“Cheap!” cried a shrill voice in Mr. Bumble’s ear: “ You would have 
been dear at any price; and dear enough I paid for you, Lord above knows that.” 

Mr. Bumble turned and encountered the face of his interesting consort, who, 
imperfectly comprehending the few words she had overheard of bis complaint, 
had hazarded the foregoing remark ata venture. 

‘‘Mrs. Bumble, ma’am!” said Mr. Bumble, with sentimental steruness. 

“* Well,” cried thetlady. 


“‘ Have the goodness to look at me,” said Mr. Bumble, fixing his eyes upon her. | 


“If she stands such a eye as that,” said Mr. Bumble to himself, “she can 
stand anything. It is aeyeI never knew to fail with paupers, and if it fails 
with her my power is gone.” 

Whether an exceedingly small expansion of eye is sufficient to quell paupers, 
who, being lightly fed, are in no very high condition, or whether the late Mrs. 
Corney was particularly proof against eagle glances, are matters of opinion. 
The matter of fact is, that the matron was in no way overpowered by Mr. Bum- 
ble’s scowl, but, on the contrary, treated it with great disdain, and even raised a 
laugh thereat, which sounded as though it were genuine. 

On hearing this most unexpected sound, Mr. Bumble looked first incredulous, 
and afterwards amazed. He then relapsed into his former state; nor did he 
rouse himself until his attention was again awakened by the voice of his 
partner. 

“« Are you going to sit snoring there all day?” inquired Mrs. Bumble. 

“‘T am going to sit here as long as I think proper, ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Bum- 
ble; ‘and although I was not snoring, I shall snore, gape, sneeze, laugh, or cry, 
as the humour strikes me, such being my prerogative.” 

“Your prerogative!’ sneered Mrs. Bumble with ineffable contempt. 

‘‘] said the word, ma'am,” observed Mr. Bumble. ‘The prerogative of a 
man is to command.” 

** And what's the prerogative of a woman, in the name of goodness !”’ cried 
the relict of Mr. Corney deceased. 

“To obey, ma’am,” thundered Mr. Bumble. ‘ Your late unfort’nate husband 
should have taught it you, and then, perhaps, he might have been alive now. I 
wish he was, poor man !” 

Mrs. Bumble, seeing at a glance that the decisive moment had now arrived, 


| and thata blow struck for the mastership on one side or other must necessarily 


be final and conclusive, no sooner heard this allusion to the dead and gone, than 
she dropped into a chair, and, with a loud scream that Mr. Bumble was a hard- 
hearted brute, fell into a paroxysm of tears. 

But tears were not the things to find their way to Mr. Bumble’s soul ; his heart 
was waterproof. Like washable beaver hats, that improve with the rain, his 
nerves rendered stouter and more vigorous by showers of tears, which, being 
tokens of weakness, and so far tacit admissions of bis own power, pleased an 
exalted him. He eyed his good lady with looks of great satisfaction, and begged 





in an encouraging manner that she would cry her hardest, the exercise being look. 
ed upon by the faculty as strongly conducive to health. 

‘Tt opens the lungs, washes the countenance, exercises the eyes, and sojtens 
down the temper,” said Mr. Bumble ; ‘so cry away.” 

As he discharged himself of this pleasantry, Mr. Bumble took his hat from q 
peg, and putting it on rather rakishly on one side, as a man might do who felt he 
had asserted his superiority in a becoming manner, thrust his hands into pig 
pockets, and sauntered towards the door with much ease and waggishness depicteq 
in his whole appearance. 

Now Mrs. Corney, that was, had tried the tears, because they were less trouble. 
some than a manual assault; but she was quite prepared to make trial of the 
latter mode of proceeding, as Mr. Bumble was not long in discovering. 

The first proof he experienced of the fact was conveyed in a hollow soung, 
immediately succeeded by the sudden flying off of his hat to the opposite end o; 
the room. This preliminary proceeding laying bare his head, the expert lady, 
clasping him tight round the throat with one hand, inflicted a shower of blows 
(dealt with singular vigour and dexterity) upon it with the other. This done, she 
created a little variety by scratching his face and tearing his hair off, and havin 
by this time inflicted as much punishment as she deemed necessary for the offence, 
she pushed him over a chair, which was luckly well situated fur the purpose, and 
defied him to talk about his prerogative again if he dared. 

‘Get up,” said Mrs. Bumble in a voice of command, “ and take yourself away 
from here, unless you want me to do something desperate.” 

Mr. Bumble rose with a very rueful countenance, wondering much what 
something desperate might be, and picking up his hat, looked towards the door. 

“ Are you going '’’ demanded Mrs. Bumble. 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” rejoined Mr. Bumble, making a quicker mo- 
tion towards the door. ‘I didn’t intend to—I'm going, my dear—youare so very 
violent, that really [——”’ 

At this instant Mrs. Bumble stepped hastily forward to replace the carpet, which 
had been kicked up in the scuffle, and Mr. Bumble immediately darted out of the 
room without bestowing another thought on his unfinished sentence, leaving the 
late Mrs. Corney in full possession of the field. 

Mr. Bumble was fairly taken by surprise, and fairly beaten. He had a decided 
bullying propensity, derived no inconsiderable pleasure from the exercise of petty 
cruelty, and consequently was (it is needless to say) a coward. This is by no 
means a disparagement to his character; for many official personages, who are 
held in high respect and admiration, are the victims of similar infirmities. The 
remark is made, indeed, rather in his favour than otherwise, and with the view of 
impressing the reader with a just sense of his qualifications for office. 

But the measure of his degradation was not yet full. After making a tour of 
the house, and thinking for the first time that the poor laws really were too hard 
| upon people, and that men who ran away from their wives, leaving them 
| charzeable to the parish, ought in justice to be visited with no punishment at all, 
| but rather rewarded as meritorious individuals who had suffered much, Mr. Bumble 
came to a room where some of the female paupers were usually employed in 
washing the parish linen, and whence the sound of voices in conversation now pro- 
| ceeded. 
| ‘“*Hem!” said Mr. Bumble, summoning up all his native dignity. ‘ These 
| women at least shall continue to respect the prerogative. Hallo! halo there !— 
what do you mean by this noise, you hussies *” 
| With these words Mr. Bumble opened the door, and walked in with a very 
| fierce and angry manner, which was at once exchanged for a most humiliated and 
| cowering air as his eyes unexpectedly rested on the form of his lady wife. 

‘*My dear,” said Mr. Bumble, ‘I didn’t know you were here.” 
| ‘Didn't know I was here!” repeated Mrs. Bumble. ‘“ What do you do 
| here ?”” 
| J] thought they were talking rather too much to be doing their work properly, 
| my dear,” replied Mr. Bumble, glancing distractedly at 2 couple of old women at 
the wash-tub, who were comparing notes of admiration at the workhouse-master's 
| humility. 
| You thought they were talking too much?” said Mrs. Bumble. ‘ What 
business is it of yours?” 
| “Why, my dear—” urged Mr. Bumble submissively. 

‘“ What business is itof yours!’’ demanded Mrs. Bumble again 

“It's very true you're matron here, my dear,” submitted Mr. Bumble; ‘ but 
I thought you mightn’t be in the way just then.” 

“T’'ll tell you what, Mr. Bumble,” returned his lady, ‘‘ we don’t want any of 
| your interference, and you're a great deal too fond of poking your nose into things 

that don’t concern you, making everybody in the house laugh the moment your 
back is turned, and making yourself look like a fool every hour in theday. Be 


off; come!”’ 


Mr. Bumble seeing with excruciating feelings the delight of the two old pau- 
pers who were tittering together most rapturously, hesitated for an instant. Mrs 
Bumble, whose patience brooked no delay, caught up a bowl of soap-suds and 
| motioning him towards the door, ordered him instantly to depart, on pain of re- 

ceiving the contents upon his portly person. 

What could Mr. Bumble do! He looked dejectedly round, and slunk away ; 
and as he reached the door the titterings of the paupers broke into a shrill chuckle 
of irrepressible delight. It wanted but this. He was degraded in their eyes; 
he had lost caste and station before the very paupers; he had fallen from al! 
the height and pomp of beadleship to the lowest depth of the most snubbed 
hen-peckery. 

‘Allin two months !”’ said Mr. Bumble, filled with dismal thoughts. ‘Two 
months—not more than two months ago [ was not only my own master, but 
everybody else’s, so far as the porochial workhouse was concerned and now !—” 

It wastoo much. Mr. Bumble boxed the ears of the boy who opened the 
gate for him, (for he had reached the portal in his reverie,) and walked dis- 
tractedly into the street. 

He walked up one street and down another until exercise had abated the first 
passion of his grief, and then the revulsion of feeling made him thirsty. He passed 











| 
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a great many public-houses, and at length paused before one in a bye-way, 

whose parlour, as he gathered from a hasty peep over the blinds, was deserted 
| save by one solitary customer. It began to rain heavily atthe moment, and this 
| determined him; Mr. Bumble stepped in and ordering somethingto drink as 
| he passed the bar, entered the apartment into which he had looked from the 
| street. 
The man who was seated there was tall and dark, and wore a large cloak. 
| He had the air of astranger, and seemed, by a certain haggardness in his look, 
jas well as by the dusty soils on his dress, to have travelled some distance. He 
| eyed Bumble askance as he entered, but scarcely deigned to nod his head in ac- 
knowledgment of his salutation. 

Mr. Bumble had quite dignity enough for two, supposing even that the stranger 
| had been more familiar, sohe drank his gin-and-water in silence, and read the 
paper with great show of pomp and importance. 
| It so happened, however,—as it will happen very often when men fall into 
| company under such circumstances,—that Mr. Bumble felt every now and then 

a powerful inducement, which he could not resist, to steal a look at the stranger, 
| and that whenever he did so he withdrew his eyes in some confusion, to find 
| that the stranger was at that moment stealing a look at him. Mr. Bumble’s 
| awkwardness was enhanced by the very remarkable expression of the stranger's eye; 

which was keen and bright, but shadowed by a scowl of distrust and suspicion 
unlike anything he had ever observed before, and most repulsive to behold. 
When they had encountered each other's glance several times in this way, the 
| stranger, in a harsh, deep voice, broke silence. 
‘* Were you looking for me,”’ he said, ‘* when you peered inat the window |” 
‘* Not that I am aware of, unless you're Mr. ” Here Mr. Bumble stop- 
| ped short, for he was curious to know the stranger’s name, and thought in his 
impatience he might supply the blank. 

‘‘T see you were not,”’ said the stranger, an expression of quiet sarcasm playing 
about his mouth, *‘ or you would have known my name. You don’t know it, and 
I should recommend you not to enquire.” 

‘‘T meant no harm, young man,” observed Mr. Bumble majestically. 

‘« And have done none,” said the stranger. 

Another silence succeeded this short dialogue, which was again broken by the 
stranger. 

‘“‘] have seen you before, I think,’ said he. ‘ You were differently dressed 
at that time, andI only passed you in the street, but I should know you again. 
You were beadle here once, were you not?” 

‘T was,” said Mr. Bumble, in some surprise. ‘‘ Porochial beadle.” 

“ Just so,” rejoined the other, nodding his head. ‘It was in that character [ 
saw you. What are you now?” 

“ Master of the workhouse,” rejoined Mr. Bumble, slowly and impressively, to 
check any undue familiarity the stranger might otherwise assume. ‘“ Master of 
the workhouse, young man !” 

“You have the same eye to your own interest that you always have had, I 
doubt not?” resumed the stranger, looking keenly into Mr. Bumble’s eyes as he 
raised them in astonishment at the question. ‘Don’t seruple to answer freely, 
man. I know you pretty well, you see.” 

“T suppose a married man,” replied Mr. Bumble, shading his eyes with his hand 
and surveying the stranger from head to foot in evident perplexity, ‘is not more 
averse to turning an honest penny when he can than a single one. Porochial 
officers are not so well paid that they can afford to refuse any little extra fee, 
when it comes to them in a civil and proper manner.” 

The stranger smiled, and nodded his head again, as much as to say he found 
he had not mistaken his man: then rang the bell. 

“Fill this glass again,’’ he said, handing Mr. Bumble’s empty tumbler to the 
landlord. ‘ Letit be strong and hot. You likeit so, I suppose?” 

“ Not too strong,’’ replied Mr. Bumble, with a delicate cough 


| 
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«You understand what that means, landlord!” said the stranger drily. 

The host smiled, disappeared, and shortly afterwards returned with a steaming 
jorum, of which the first gulph brought the water into Mr. Bumble’s eyes. 

«Now listen to me,” said the stranger, after closing the door and window. 
«« T came down to this place to-day to find you out, and, by one of those chances 
which the devil throws in the way of his friends sometimes, you walked into the 
very room I was sitting in while you were uppermost in my mind. I want some 
information from you, and don’t ask you to give it for nothing, slight as it 1s. 
Put up that to begin with.” 

As he spoke he pushed a couple of sovereigns across the table to his com- 
panion carefully, as though unwilling that the chinking of money should be 
heard without ; and when Mr. Bumble had scrupulously examined the coins to 
see that they were genuine, and put them up with much satisfaction in his waist- 
coat-pocket, he went on. 

«« Carry your memory back—let me see—twelve years last winter.” 

“Jt’s a long time,” said Mr. Bumble. “ Very good. I’ve done it.” 

«‘ The scene the workhouse.” 

“ Good ” 

“ And the time night.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And the place the crazy hole, wherever it was, in which miserable drabs 
brought forth the life and health so often denied to themselves—gave birth 
to puling children forthe parish to rear, and hid their shame, rot em in the 

rave.” 
ar The lying-in room, I suppose that means?” said Mr. Bumble, not quite fol- 
lowing the stranger’s excited description. 

* Yes,” said the suranger. ** A boy was born there.” 

«“ A many boys,” observed Mr. Bumble, shaking his head despondingly. 

“4 murrain on the young devils!"’ cried the stranger impatiently ; “I speak 
of one, a meek-looking pale-faced hound, who was apprenticed, down here, to a 
coffin-maker, (I wish he had made his coffin, and screwed his body in it,) and who 
afterwards rau away to London, as it was supposed.” 

“Why, you mean Oliver—young Twist!” said Mr. Bumble; “I remember 
him of course There wasn’t a obstinater young rascal " 

“It's not of him I want to hear; I’ve heard enough of him,” said the stran 
ger, stopping Mr. Bumble in the very outset of a tirade on the subject of poor 
Oliver's vices. ‘It's of a woman, the hag that nursed his mother. Where is 
she !” 

‘“ Where is she?” said Mr. Bumble, whom the gin and water had rendered 
facetious. ‘It would be hard totell. ‘There’s no midwifery there, whichever 
place she’s gone to; so I suppose she’s out of employment any way.” 

** What do you mean!” demanded the stranger, sternly. 

‘That she died last winter,” rejoined Mr. Bumble. 

The man looked fixedly at him when he had given this information, and al- 
though he did not withdraw his eyes for some time afterwards, his gate gradually 
became vacant and abstracted, and he seemed lost inthought. For some time 
he appeared doubtful whether he ought to be relieved or disappointed by the in- 
telligence, but at length he breathed more freely, and withdrawing his eyes, ob- 
served that it was no great matter, and rose as if to depart. 

Mr. Bumble was cunning enough, and he at once saw that an opportunity was 
opened for the lucrative disposal of some secret in the possession of his better half 
He well re.aembered the night of oid Sally's death, waich the occurences of that 
day haa given him good reason to recollect as the occasion on which he had pro- 
posed tu Mrs. Corney, aud although that lady had never confided to him the dis- 
closure of which she had been the solitary witness, he had heard enough to 
know that it related to something that had occurred in the old woman's attendance 
as workhouse nurse, upon the young mother of Oliver Twist. Hastily calling 
this circumstance to mind, he informed the stranger with an air of mystery, that | 

ne woman had been closeted with the old harridan shortly before she died, and 
that she Could, as “co bad reason to believe, throw some light on the subject of 
his Inquiry. 

‘How can I find her?” said the stranger, thrown off his guard, and plainly 
showing that all his fears (whatever they were) were aroused afresh by the inte!- 
ligence. 

‘Only through me,” rejoined Mr. Bumble. 

‘“*When?”’ cried the stranger, hastily. 

To-morrow,” rejoined Bumble. 

‘“At nine in the evening,” said the stranger, producing a scrap of paper, and 
writing down an obscure address, by the water-side, upon it, In characters that 
betrayed his agitation, ** at nine in the evening bring her tome there. I needn't 
tell you to be secret, for it's your interest.” 

With these words he led the way to the door, after stopping to pay for the 
liquor that bad been drunk ; and shortly remarking that their roads were different, 
departed without more ceremony than an emphatic repetition of the hour of ap- 
pointment for the following night. 

On glancing at the address, the parochial functionary observed that it con- 
tained no name. The stranger had not gone far, so he made after him to 
ask it. 

“Who's that!” cried the man turning quickly round as Bumble touched him 
onthearm. ‘* Following me!” 

“Only to ask a question,” said the other, pointing to the scrap of paper. 
«¢ What name am I to ask for?” 


™ 


‘*Monks!”’ rejoined the man, and strode hastily away.—[ To be continued. } 














AUTOBLOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


: , , : | 
I am reminded by passing events of various anecdotes, related to me at differ- | 


ent times by my father, of occurrences which took place during the American war, in 
which he was called upon to serve his first campaign at the early age of nineteen, 
and very shortly after his marriage with my mother. How greatly things are 
changed in this country since that remarkable period! The former Trans-At- 
lantic war, and the late attempt at one in Lower Canada, furnish some striking 
contrasts in the relative circumstances of the times, both public and private. 
We certainly had not then pretended patriots and mock philanthropists (!! ) on | 
this side of the Auantic, in open correspondence with detected traitors and rebels 
on the otter ; nordo f remember to have read anywhere, nor yet to have heard 
from my father, that the patriots and philanthropists of his day ever ventured by 
their speeches, either in or out of parliament, to recommend the dismemberment 
of the empire, or to rejoi-e in the (supposed) defea* and slaughter of their own 
countrymen!! Possidly these displays might have been considered, at that time, 
as not in good taste. 
them. However, ‘‘tis sixty yeas since,” and things are very much altered in 
these respects fur the worse, though in many others forthe better. I would not 
have it supposed that I have imbibed all the prejudices and antiquated notions of 


former times ; for I confess that I am an ardent lover of liberty and of rational | 
improvement, and I have never considered myself as guilty of any sort of in- | 


consisteucy in at the same tine disliking licentiousness, and all rash and reckless 
change. ‘lhe history of the French Revolution must, I should think, have ex- 


cited a very general distaste for popular outbreaks, and mob government. One | 


cannot therefore but regard with a strong suspicion and distrust those pseudo- 


patriots, from whose faces the course of recent events has happily torn off the | 


mask, and who have now clearly shown that, under the specious pretexts of re- 
form and improvement, they sought only to disorganise and to destroy. But, 
lest I should be thought to be meddling with matters beyond my reach, (though 
we cannot live in these days with our eyes and ears shut,) let me come down at 
once from great things to small, and from the American war to (ea,—the cause of 
that war, but still a subject avowedly within the proper scope and province of the 
ladies. It serves aptly to illustrate the contrast before alluded to between that 


period and the present time, in the altered circumstances of domestic life. When | 


my father went to America, my mother remained with his parents at the old 
family mansion in Wiltshire; and [ have heard her say, that so great a luxury 
was tea considered to be even at that time, that my aunts, though they were all 
grown up to womanhood, were not permitted to partake in a general way of this 
rare and then highly-prized beverage. My mother, as a visitor and a married lady 
was of course allowed the envied privilege ; and being of a most amiable and 
generous nature herself, and not capable of enjoying (as some selfish beings en- 
joy) the exclusive principle even with friends, she was inthe habit of purchasing 
tea at the neighbouring town of Chippenham, and preparing for my aunts by 
stealth the precious infusion. 
doubt the treat was greatly enhanced in zest and flavour by the furtive mode of 
enjoying it. Had my worthy grandmother happened to discover this daring viola- 
tion of her household laws, (in which she was very particular,) all the delinquents 
would certainly have received a severe lecture. 

How highly tea was estimated for a considerable period after its introduction into 
this country, may be inferred from the minuteness and delicacy of the cups and 
spoons which were then in use, of which, as a sort of curiosity at the present day, 
most persons have seen various specimens. The cups were chiefly, and probably 
for some time exclusively, those which were imported from China along with the tea 
Their use being past away, they are now preserved as ornaments, not only in 
cabinets and boudoirs, but in the good old-fashioned corner-cupboards and mantel- 
shelves in the country ; and though the figures on many of themare highly gro- 
tesque, yet the exquisite delicacy and iranspareucy of the fabric, and the richness 
of colour and elaborateness of some of the desigas, must be allowed to be not 
only curious, butextremely beautiful. The spoons formerly employed were of 

course in due proportion to the fragile pieces of porcelain which were to receive 
them; for had anything like a tea-spvon of modern dimensions been place 


one 


i an 
of the fairy tea-cups of the olden time, it would not only have upset but 
probably broken it in pieces. Along with the service of silver plate, which | 





' 
| 
Possibly the law might have instituted some inquiry into | covered; and Lady Harriet then 





As itis said that “ stolen waters are sweet,” no 


have formerly mentioned as having been presented by Queen Anne to my ancestor 
Sir Charles Hedges, then one of her secretaries of stato, was a set of teaspoons 
of that period, but which differed in some respects from any others that I have 
seen. ‘The bowl, which was very small and shallow, was of a square or shovel 
shape, with raised flutings; andthe handle or stalk was remarkably slender, and 
terminated in a small embossed rose.— Altogether the appearance, though antique, 
was extremely rich and elegant. 

For some time after the introduction of tea into this country, and until the com- 
inencement of the last century, it was sold as high as from two to three guineas 
a pound. I recollect to have read that in the reign of Charles [L. a couple of 
pounds were presented, I think by the East India Company, to that monarch asa 
truly royal offering, and that, of course, not so much trom its high price as from 








| 1t8 great novelty and rarity. When | was ‘ast in the North, | was told an amus- 


ing anecdote which serves to show how little tea was known in some parts of 
England, even so recently as the commencement of the reign of George IIL. Itwas 
about that period that a young man, a native of Westmoreland, who had settled 
in London, and succeeded very well in business, sentto his mother in the country 
a present of a pound of fine tea. The good old dame wasa little puzzied at first 
how to proceed with it; but at length she put the whole into the kai/pot, with a 
due proportion of water, and boiled it for about a half an hour.—Snhe then strain- 
ed off the decoction, waich she threw away; and when her husband came home 
to dinner, she served up the fea-leaves in a large dish with apiece of nice fat 
bacon smoking at the top, telling the good man that she had prepared, by way of a 
treat, their son John’s present from Lunnen. The worthy couple tried, by a'ter- 
nate administrations of pepper and salt, to render the mess palatable, but all in 
vain, “Chey both agreed that common greens were far preferable ; and when the 
old dame wrote to thank her son John, she told him so, begging, at the same 
ume, thathe would not spend ‘‘any more of his money on such new-fangled 
stuff.” 

Strange as this mode of taking tea may appear, I have heard that in China, where 
there is an excess of population above the orditary means of support, the natives, 
alter having prepared and taken an infusion from the tea, somewhat in the 
sane manner as we do in this country, reserve the leaves for a subsequent meal, 
and eat them cold, as a salad, with oi! and vinegar. Possibly, however, this may 
ouly be the practice with the poorest of the people, though I fancy the poor are 
there a very numerous class. 

AS to ourselves, tea has of course gradually dropped its luxurious character 
with its rarity, until, from the small beginnings alluded to, it has now become one 
of the necessaries of life. In spite of all that may occasionally be said or written 
against it, I confess myself to be a decided advocate for this delightful and most 
refreshing beverage. 

“Tf,” (as I recollect to have once heard a lady say toa medical gentleman, 
who was declaiming fearfully against what he called its poisonous qualities, ) ** if it 
be a poison, it is at all events a slow one, for many inveterate tea-drinkers have 
attained a very patriarchal age.”’ 

In a word, I believe this pretended poison keeps pace only in its operation 
with the wasting of the lamp of life, and, unless when used tothat excess in 
which of course the best things are hurtful, that it is rather conducive to the 
prolongation of human existence. The poeis have generally been the advocates 
of tea, as favouring their sweet inspirations. Cowper has beautifully celebra- 
(cd its praises, in his charming poem of ‘“‘ The Task ;”’ and Waller says— 

“The Muse's friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade, 
And keep that palace of the soul serene, 

Fit for her birth-day to salute a queen.” 


When, however, I hear of men of genius and studious persons taking strong 
infusions of green tea, to keep themselves awake over the midnight and even the 
morning laap, thus perverting the wise laws of nature, it always appears to me 
a sort of lameniable suicide. Henry Kirke White, and many others of the gift- 
ed band, who fell early victims to consumption, resorted to this infusion, as a sti- 
mulus to ward off man’s most soothing and honest friend, sleep, for, which, with 
its consequent loss of health, if not of life, even Fame itself is but a poor sub- 
stitute. 

Of the various circumstances mentioned to me by my father as having occurred 
during the American war, some of the most interesting related to Major and Lady 
Harriet Acland. At the time that my father went to America, the major was 
ordered on the same service; and Lady Harriet, notwithstanding all the repre- 
sentations and intreaties of her husband and her friends to the contrary, insisted 
on accompanying him. ‘Toan ardent attachment for her husband, she added an 
enterprising and undaunted spirit; and although he was going on a distant and 
dangerous service, and she was herself of a weak and delicate frame, she deter- 
mined on sharing his fortunes, be they what they might My father and mother 
were on terms of friendly intimacy with the major and his lady, who, although 
she had been married for some years, and was past the bloom ef life, was still 
extremely beautiful. I have heard my mother say, that on one occasion, when the 
major bad exhausted all the arguments which his tenderness and anxiety could 
suggest to induce Lady Harriet to relinquish her design, she said, with a fixed- 
ness of purpose which showed her to be immovable on the point, ‘* Well, my 
life! if you sail without me, I will follow you, though I go to the bottom.” All 
further opposition to her wishes was from this time abandoned ; and accordingly, 
in the early part of the year 1776, she accompanied her husband across the At- 
lantic to the seat of war. My dear revered mother was left, as I have already 
stated, with my father’s parents in Wiltshire. ‘The separation from him was 
painful and afflicting in the extreme, but there wasnoremedy. With an attach- 
ment as tender and devoted as that of Lady Harriet Acland, my mother was to- 
tally unfitted by nature te sustain the severity of the climate, or the fatigues and 
privations inseparable from a state of actual warfare. She wae therefore obliged to 
submit to this the first grievous trial of her life ;—a parting aggravated by its great 
distance, its probably long duration, and the certain perils which awaited the ter- 
mination of the veyage. 

The hardships and sufferings which Lady Harriet Acland underwent, in 
following ber husband, where (as my father informed me) very great. Indeed 
they became publicly known and much canvassed at the time, and raised her 
character in this country, as a devoted wife and heroine, deservedly high. On 
one occasion, shortly after their arrival in America, when an attack wes 
about to be made on one of the towns, Lady Harriet, on the urgent solicita- 
tion and remonstrance of her husband, consented to remain some distance 
behind the army, on the opposite side of a lake. Intelligence having been 
brought to her that the major was severely wounded, she immediately crossed 
the lake to rejoin him, and tv attend him on his sick bed. Under the tender 
cares and unceasing assiduities of his most estimable wife, he speedily re- 
determined that neither siege nor battle 
should separate him from her egain. The awful trials which she must 


thus have had to encounter may be easily conceived. Had Major Acland’s post 


been with the reserve of the army, her situation would not have been quite so 
dreadful; but he commanded the grenadiers, whieh, forming part of the advan- 
ced guard, were of course the most exposed. Every night, therefore, that she 
retired to rest, Lady Harriet well knew it was in the imminent peril that the ob- 
ject of her fondest affection and solicitude, for whom she had voluntarily relin- 
quished all other friends and all other comforts, might be summoned before the 
morning to conflict and to death ; and when the perilous night was past away, 
| and the morning came, she knew not whether he might be spared to see the set- 
ting of the sun which then dawned. On one occasion the tent in which they 
| slept took fire, and the wind blowing roughly at the time, the light materials were 
soon ina blaze. In the confusion and bewilderment of her first awaking, Lady 
| Harriet fancied that the enemy were at hand, and that a general engagement had 
commenced. All her clothes and other valuables were consumed: but (as she 
1 afterwards told my mother) as soon as she discovered her mistake, and that her 
| husband, though considerably burut in rushing through the flames to look for her, 
| was Otherwise safe and well, her heart melted in fervent gratitude to God, and 
| her loss was no longer thought of. All other troubles and all other griefs seemed 
| indeed light to her, compared with the thought of a separation from that being for 
whom she patiently endured fatigues and privations of the most harassing and 
distressing kind, 
| Very shortly after this accident, Lady Harriet’s fortitude underwent a severe 
| trial. The opposing forces were expected to come into immediate collision 
| The two armies were almost close to each other, and Lady Harriet had entered 
a rude hovel cr cattle-shed, near the rear of the British troops, along with two 
other female friends, the wives of Major Hamage and Lieutenant Keynolds, to 
await the momentous issue. Ina few minutes the roaring of the artillery an- 
nounced that the action was begun. Presently numbers of wounded and dying 
men were brought, by the direction of the surgeons, to the hut, as the nearest 
and most convenient spot for having their wounds attended to. What must have 
been the feelings of Lady Harriet Acland and her companions at that trying mo- 
ment, each probably too much engrossed with her own thoughts, to attempt to 
eucuurage or console the others. Lady Harriet afterwards said, that knowing 
her own husband's situation to be so much exposed in the advanced corps, where 
she concluded he would be engaged in the hottest of the fray, she trembled at 
| every fresh sound of the cannon and musketry, lest some fatal ball should have 
| reached him. The agony of her mind may well be imagined. It did not, how 
| ever, prevent her from lending such assistance as she could to the brave men 


lying disabled around her. Ina short time soldiers were seen to approach the hut, | 


; bearing in their arms a wounded officer 


W hat an awful sta‘e of suspense for thi 
| three frieuds was this 


Phe soldiers advance, and Major Hamage is brought in, 
| and laid down before the surgeous,in the presence of his unhappy wife, with a severe 
| wound, which requires their immediate aid. Lady Harriet and Mrs. Reynolds now 
| turn all their attention to their afflicted friend. This, however, is but of short 
| duration; for in a few mimutes inielligence reached the hut, that Lievtenan! 
j Reynolds had been killed by a musket-ball! In the midet of her own grief and 


distracting anxiety, Lady Harriet now turns instinctively from the lamenting 
wife to the bereaved young widow, whose heart-rending cries, being more shrill, 
rise k'gh above the groans of the wounded sol¢iers that surround them. But, 
to close this painful part of my narration, Major Acland himself escaped unhurt 
in this engagement; but the hour of renewed trial to his inestimable wife soon 
came. | think it was about a fortnight afterwards that another action took place, 
again within the hearing, and, I believe, within the sight of Lady Harriet ; and, 
after a period of agonising suspense, the painful tidings at length reached her 
that the British troops were defeated with considerable loss, and her much-loved 
husband, the dear companion of all her toils and wanderings, the constant object 
of all her anxieties and cares, was dangerously wounded, and (to ex-aggravate 
her calamity) taken prisoner by the enemy. For the first time during all her va- 
ried trials Lady Harriet now shed tears. Her sufferings seemed at length to 
have reached something like a crisis, and she had leisure to weep. Against all 
the horrors of her situation she had struggled with a fortitude almost beyond 
belief. While anything remained to be done, her courage and activity always 
rose equal to the demands upon them, however trying they might be. Even in 
the present distressing circumstances, the rare conjugal affection of this truly 
admirable woman was not long in devising new modes of exemplifying itself. 
She determined, if possible, to join her wounded and suffering husband in his 
captivity, that she might once more devote her tender and assiduous cares 
to his recovery ; and she accordingly requested General Burgoyne to allow her 
to make the attempt. The General, in his account of the expedition into Cana- 
da, gives the following particulars of this romantic adventure. 

*T soon received a message from Lady Harriet, submitting to my decision a 
proposal, (and expressing an earnest solicitude to execute it, if not interfering 
with my designs,) of passing to the camp of the enemy, and requesting general 
Gates’s permission to attend her husband. Though I was ready to believe (for 
I had experienced) that patience and fortitude, in a superior degree, were to be 
found, as well as every virtue, under the most tender forms, I was astonished at 
this proposal. After so long an agitation of the spirits, exhausted not only by 
want of rest, bat absolutely want of food, drenched in rain for twelve hours to- 
gether, that a woman should be capable of such an undertaking as delivering her- 
self to the enemy, probably in the night, and uncertain of what hands she might 
fall into, appeared an effurt above human nature. The assistance I was able to 
give was small indeed I had not even a cup of wine to offer her; but I was 
told that she had found, from some kind and fortunate hand, a little rum and dirty 
water. All I could furnish her with was an open boat, and a few lines, written 
upon dirty and wet paper, to General Gates, recommending her to his protec- 
tien. 

«Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to the artillery, readily undertook to accompany 
her; and, with ene female servant and the major’s valet de-chambre, (who had a 
ball, which he had received in the late action, then in bis shoulder,) Lady Har- 
riet rowed down the river to meet the enemy. But her distresses were not yet 
at anend. The night was advanced before the boat reached the enemy’s out- 
posts, and the sentinel would not let it pass, nor even come on shore. In vain 
Mr. Brudenell offered the flag of truce, and represented the state of the extraordi- 
nary passengers. Tho guard, apprehensive of treachery, and punctilious to their 
orders, threatened to fire into the boat if they stirred before daylight. Lady 
Harriet’s anxiety and sufferings were thus protracted through seven or eight dark 
and cold hours in an open boat ; and her reflections pon that first reception could 
not give her very encouraging ideas of the treatment she was afterwards to expect. 
But it is due to justice, at the close of this adventnre, to say that she was received 
and accommodated by General Gates with all the humiu.., «>! respect that her 
rank, her merits, and her misfortunes deserved. ; 

“Let such as are affected by these circumstances of alarm, hardships, and 
danger, recollect that the subject of them was a woman ef the must tender and 
delicate frame, of the gentlest manners, habituated to all the soft elegauces and 
refined enjoyments iat attend high birth* and fortune, and fac advanced ina state 
in which the tender cares always due to the sex become indispensably necessary. 
Her mind alone was formed for such trials !” , , 

General Burgoyne, in another passage, speaking of Lady Harriet Acland’s 
conduct, thus beautifully and justly expresses himself: ‘* It would exhibit, if well 
delineated, an interesting picture of the spirit, the enterprs*, and the céstress of 
romance, realised and regulated upon the chaste and sober principles of rational 
love and connubial duty.” But these things, in a practical sense, (which is the 
only useful sense,) are unfortunately but too little understood. I believe that 





the married life would more frequently realise what the worthy general points 
out, if there were a little more of that lofty, devoted, and exclusive attachment 
| so pre-emineutly exemplified in Lady Harriet Acland. 

Major Acland, dying in the lifetime of his father Sir Thomas, did not succeed 
to the family baronetcy ; but his son by Lady Harriet afverwards did, though un- 
fortunately he died within a few weeks of his coming to the title. The family 
of Acland has been seated for ages in the county of Devon. They were greatly 
distinguished for their loyalty, at a time when loyalty was called upon for more 
than mere profession, and was summoned into active and dangerous service. A 
worthy ancestor of the Aclands very much impaired the fine property by his 
faithful adherence to the fortunes of Charles I. ; and the force he raised at his 
own cost, te garrison his mansion of Columb-John, was the only one mustered 
in the king's behalf in the whole county. But, like most of the brave loyalists 
of the time, he suffered severely for his fidelity, Columb-Juhn being taken and 
plundered by the Parliamentarians, and he himself heavily fined, by a vote of 
the House of Commons of that day, for having taken up arms in the royal 





cause. 





* Lady Harriet Acland was one of the daughters of the late Earl of Iichester. 


—— 
ATTACK ON POINT AU PELEE ISLAND, IN UPPER 
CANADA, BY PART OF H.M. 32nd REGIMENT. 
From the United Service Journal. 

On the 2nd March, 1838, information was received at Amherstburg by Col. 
Maitland, who commanded the 32d Regiment, and the Western District, that a 
large body of brigands from the American side of Lake Erie had taken posses- 
sion of Poiat au Pelée Island in Upper Canada; in what force could not be 
precisely ascertained, as the British inhabitants on the island had been made 
prisoners, and others who went to reconnvitre were fired at, and obliged to re- 
treat without gaining any information. Captain Glasgow, Royal Artillery, was 
then sent 'o ascertain the state of the lake ice, and, as he reported it strong 
enough to bear the guns, Colonel Maitland determined to attack these ma- 
rauders. “i é; 

Point au Pe'ée Island is situated near the western extremity of Lake Erie, 
and about midway between the American and Upper Canadian shores; is nine 
miles in length, and about six miles across at the broadest part. There is a 
clearance of some acres at the northern extremity, where there is a lighthouse ; 
but at the southern extremity a thick bush comes down to the water's edge. 

The intermediate surface of the island is covered with alternate strips of bush 
|and swamps. On the east side there isa clearance, in which are some few scat- 
tered houses; the principal one belonging to Mr. M‘Cormac, the owner of the 
island, who had been obliged to fly from his home some days previous, and the 
leaders of these marauders were living in his house. The Lake on the east side 
| was quite open: it never freezes over there : and it is to be remarked that at the 
southern end of the island, at a distance of not more than six or seven miles, 
there are too small American islands. 

The force destined for this attack consisted of 4 companies of the 32d Regi- 
ment, 1 of the 83rd, 2 6-pounders under the command of Captain Glasgow, 
Royal Artillery, some few Militia, and a amall troop of Volunteer Cavalry of 
about 25men. A sufficient number of sleighs having been procured for the 
transport of the men, the troops left Amherstburg abvut half-past five o’clock on 
the evening of the 2d March, and kept the lake shore for about twenty miles, ar- 
riving at a small place called Colchester about ten o'clock. Here Col. Maitland 
halted to rest the horses, and the people of the village, hearing that the soldiers 
were coming, had made every preparation for their comfort. About half-past one 
o'clock the next morning the expedition started from Colchester, leaving the lake 
shore, and striking off directly across the ice towards Pointau Pelee island. A 
guide was placed in the leading sleigh, and at first starting 1t was tolerably light ; 
but before they had gone many miles across the lake it became quite dark, and 
all trace of the road was lost. It then became absolutely necessary to procure a 
light for the guide. One of the Volunteer Cavairy was sent back in search of 
one, who returned after some time with a lantern. After some delay and trouble 
the road was found again ; but not being much beaten, they had great difficulty im 
keeping it. This unexpected and unfortunate delay prevented Col. Maitland 8 
making his dispositions for the attack before daybreak, which had been his in- 
tention; besides which,as was afterwards ascertained, the moving light at- 
tracted the attention of the enemy, who were consequently warned of their ap- 
proach. ‘ wiht p 

Having travelled twenty miles across the lake, the troops arrived within a mile 
of the island shortly after daylight. Here a detachment, consisting of Captain 
Browne’aand Capt. Evelegh’s companies of 32d, a small number of the Volunteer 
Cavalry, and half a-dozen Indiana, branched off to the right to take up a position 
at the south end of the island, in order to be ready to intercept aml cut off the 
retreat of the Americans to their own shore Captain Browne's orders were to 
keep along the ice out of musket-shot of the bush. The main body proceeded 
| onwards, and reached the island without opposition; though they saw thirty or 
y 








forty armed men, who, however, took to their heels immediately, and were soo1 
tin the bush. Colonel Maitland sent to apprise Captain Browne of this circum 
tance. Weshal! now leave the main body, and follow the movements of Capt. 
Browne's detachment, which proceeded at once to its destination : but not very 
easily, as the road was ¢ <ceedingly rough, and covered with broken tse From 
the point of separation to where Capt. Browne's party balted and took up its 
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position on the ice at the southern extremity of the island, was nine miles. After 
halting, seeing all quiet, the men piled arms, took off their greatcoats, and had their 
breakfast. Two of the Indians were sent into the woods to endeavour to procure 
information. One of them returried shortly, and reported that the main body of 
the brigands, amounting to between three and four hundred men, were coming 
down in the direction of Captain Browne’s position, all well armed and with bay- 
onets fixed, and that in less than half an hour he was quite certain they would 
arrive upon the ice. He also reported that he had not seen or heard anything of 
the main body of the troops under Col. Maitland, but that he supposed they were 
in pursuit of these very fellows. ’ 

Capt. Browne, though fully pursuaded upon this that a party of the brigands 
was approaching, yet was strongly inclined to think the Indian’s story much ex- 
aggerated ; however, he soon proved himself entitled to credit, for in about half 
an hour, as he had stated, they began to come out of the bush froin the south 
end of the island in very considerable numbers, and formed upon the ice. Much 
to the surprise of Captain Browne and his party, they formed regularly in line 
like a disciplined force, and told off by files from right to left, and by threes, and 
made a considerable noise indoing so. They formed as near the bush as they 
could, and the officers attributed the deliberate and noisy mode of their proceed- 
ings either to bravado, and a wish to intimidate the soldiers by such a display of 
their superior force, or an endeavour to tempt them by so doing to make the first 
attack ; intending, if they advanced, to retreat to the bush which was so close to 
them, and open a destructive fire from behind the trees. However, this ruse 
failed in its effect, for the soldiers remained perfectly steady in the position they 
had first taken up, which was out of musket-shot of the bush, as Col. Maitland 
had directed. On their right flank, which was opposite the left of the 2nd com- 
pany of the 32nd Regiment, the brigands threw out from thirty to forty skir- 
mishers, all of whom, it was afterwards ascertained, were armed with rifles, and 
were their best shots. They took at least half an hour to complete these ar- 
rangements, but even then Capt. Browne did not believe they were determined 
on commencing an attack. At length the word Quick March was given by their 
leader (a man calling himself Major Hudley), and they came boldly on. Capt. 
Browne’s gallant little band, which only mustered ninety-five men, and those all 
young soldiers who had never been under fire before, then prepared to meet 
them. Finding that the enemy’s line threatened completely to outflank his small 
force, Captain Browne ordered his files to extend te three paces’ distance from 
each other, so as to show a better front, the American force being at least three 
times that of the troops. The former came on in good order, and the soldiers 
(who had been directed not to fire a shot until a positive command was given) 
remained perfectly steady until the fellows came within good range, and then 
opened upon them with right good will. This fire arrested their advance, and 
they all went down upon one knee, and returned it immediately A very brisk 
fire was kept up on both sides for about twenty minutes; however, the outlaws 
had a somewhat better position than that of Capt. Browne, for the ice was very 
reugh where they stood, which covered them a good deal. They, knowing that 
their only safe line of retreat was thus cut off, also expecting the main body of 
the troops in their rear, fought desperately; and being good marksmen (as, in- 
deed, all the Americans are, from constant practice), the soldiers were falling very 
fast. At this crisis, seeing many of his brave fellows stretched upon the ice, 
Capt. Browne judged it expedient to charge, and no sooner was the word given 
than it was responded to by a loud cheer, and his men rushed on with the greatest 
impetuosity. At first the enemy stood firm, and appeared determined to resist 
the bayonet ; but, as the soldiers neared them, they fired a volley which brought 
down eight of Capt. Evelegh’s left subdivision, and then gave way and fled in all 
directions into the wood, where Capt. Browne was unable to follow them, owing 
to the smallness of his force; he therefore at once withdrew his men to their 
original position, and re-formed, fully expecting a second attack. 

The wounded men were sent to the rear; aud on mustering the two companies, 
which originally amounted to 95 men, 30 had fallen,—a fearful proportion !—of 
these, 2 died almost immediately ; 20 men severely, and 8 slightly wounded ; of 
the former, 2 died within a week, and several lost limbs by amputation. The 
blue surtouts of the officers contrasting with the red coats of the men, rendered 
the former a very conspicuous mark, and attracted the enemy’s fire towards them, 
but, though the officers received several balls through different parts of their 
dress, they most fortunately escaped unhurt. 

About an hour after this affair the Americans were observed at a distance, upon 
the ice, making their escape towards their own shore : the few cavalry Captain 
Browne had with him were despatched in pursuit of them, but the ice was so 
dangerous in the direction in which they had escaped, and the ruffians had already 
got so far, that the cavalry could not succeed in overtaking any of them. On 
visiting the scene of conflict, Major Hudley, the commander of the Americana 
brigands, and 3 other of their leaders, and 7 of the men, were found dead; 11 
more had been made prisoners, 5 of whom were wounded ; but it was stated 
that they had sleighs concealed in the wood in which most of their wounded 
men were carried off; and their loss was great ;. for a week after this a gentle- 
man arrived at Amherstburg, from Portland, U.S., to which place the fellows had 
fied, who stated that they admitted to have lost 80 in killed, wounded, and mis- 
sing ; many of the latter were drowned in endeavouring to make their escape 
across the ice. 

It may here be necessary to add, that the main body of the troops, under Col. 
Maitland, after having scoured the island in every direction without firing a shot, 
or even seeing an enemy, arrived at Captain Browne’s position about three hours 
after the attack had been made, of which they knew nothing, not having heard 
the firing. It was ascertained from the wounded prisoners that Major Hudley 
had watched the light approaching upon the ice until he witnessed the separa- 
tion of the troops, when he determined upun attacking Captain Browne’s party 
with his whole force, and thus make good his retreat to the American shore, not 
daring to awaitthe attack of the main body, which he saw was provided with 
artillery. 

Col. Maitland, and the troops under his command, returned to Amherstburg at 
eleven o'clock on the night of the 3rd of March. 





SIR WILLIAM C. SMITH, LATE BARON OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 
[From the Note Book of an Irish Barrister. ] 

The first occasion in which his great powers were proved, regarded a circum- 
stance which, at that period, whelly occupied public attention both in Ireland and 
England. Few have not heard of the celebrated case of Judge Johnston. All 
the great lawyers of the two countries were engaged in the supreme courts of 
both in determining the important question to which this case gave rise; and 
the judgment of Baron Smith, young though he then was, placed him among the 
very first of constitutional lawyers, and clothed him with the enviable rank of a 
stern impugner of authority, and a high friend to freedom. He boldly maintained 
his ground against Lord Avonmore, the greatest lawyer this country produced, and 
perhaps equal in legal science and general attainments to any at any period in 
Europe. Judge Johnston's case was singular. He was supreme judge in Ire- 
land, and previous to the Union a member of the House of Commons, during 
which he enjoyed situations of great trust and responsibility. The seal affixed 
to the Union was scarcely cold, when the very men who recommended him to 
royal favour harsaly prosecuted him for a libel on Lord Hardwicke, Judge Os- 
born, and Secretary Marsden, published in ‘“ Cobbett’s Register,”’ for which Cob- 
bett was tried at the suit of the then attorney-general, Lord Plunkett. About 
the same time a bill was going through parliament to secure the trial of persons 
being in Ireland who had committed offences in England , and to bring them over 
for that purpose, the act of 44 Geo. III. chap. 92 received the royal assent on 
the 20th July 1804. In the following November the indictment was found 
against Judge Johnston, and his person taken in Ireland on a warrant to bring 
him to England. At the time of the arrest, nothing had been provided but the 
power to bring parties over ; there was no power to accept bail, and he had no 
means of compelling the attendance of witnesses. Twelve months after the 
passing of the former, the second statute was passed, giving this important pow- 
er. He doubted the application of the statute to his case. The matter was tried 
in England, and three of the judges were of opinion that his case was without 
the law, three of the contrary opinion, and two declined to give any. He was 
then brought before the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland, and with no better 
success. His chief counsel was Curran, who argued with his usual reason and 
eloquence. 

On this occasion Curran delivered that magnificent burst of generous en- 
thusiasm, which restored him, after some interruption, to the friendship and affec- 
tion of Lord Avormore. “Iam not ignorant that this extraordinary construc- 
tion has received the sanction of another Court—nor of the surprise and dismay 
which it smote on the general heart of the bar. I am aware that I may have the 
mortification of being told in another country of that unhappy decision, and I 
foresee in what confusion I shall hang down my head, when I am told of it. But 
I cherish, too, the consolation that I shall be able to tell them, that J had an old 
and learned friend whom I would put above all the sweepings of their hall, who 
was of a different opinioa—who had derived his ideas of civil liberty from the 
purest fountains of Athens and Rome—who had the youthful vigour of his mind 
fed with the theoretic knowledge of their wisest philosophers and statesmen— 
and who had refined that theory into the quick and exquisite sensibility of moral 
instinct by contemplating the practice of their most illustrious examples—by 
dwelling on the sweet-souled piety of Cimon—on the anticipated Christianity 


of Socrates—on the gallant and pathetic patriotism of Epaminondas—and on the | 


pure austefity of Fabricius. I would add, that if he seemed to hesitate, it was 


but for a moment—that his hesitation was like the passing cloud that floats be- | 


fore the morning sun; and this soothing hope I draw from the tenderest and dear- 
est recoliection of my life—from the remembrance of those Attic nights and re- 
fections of the gods which we have spent with those beloved and venerated com- 














panions who have gone before us—over whose ashes the most precious tears of 
Ireland have been shed—(here Lord Avonmore hid his face in his hands, and 
sobbed loudly)—yes, my good lord, I see you do not forget them—I see their sa- 
cred forms passing in sad review before your memory—lI ste your pained and 
softened fancy recalling those happy meetings where the innocent enjoyment of 
social mirth expanded into the nobler warmth of social virtue—and the horizon 
of the board became enlarged into the horizon of man—when the swelling heart 
conceded and communicated the generous purpose—when my slenderer and 
younger taper imbibed its borrowed light from the more matured and redundant 
fountain of yours. Yes, my lord, we remember those nights with no other re- 
gret than that they can return no more; for 
‘We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine ; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved—for they, my friend, were thine.’ ” 

When the Court rose, Curran was sent for. The moment he entered the 
chamber, poor Avonmore, whose cheeks were still wet with tears exturted by 
this affecting appeal, clasped Curran to his bosom, and from that moment every 
cause of difference was obliterated. 


* * * * * oe 


Hear now the philosophical baron’s amplification, and few will deny that it pos- 
sesses clearness, eloquence, and susceptibility of the truly beautiful. 

‘In connexion with the phenomena of memory, may I be here permitted to 
take notice of a certain mystery or marvel which has occasionally presented 
itself to me, and in voucher of the existence of which I have the experience of 
others, in addition to my own?—I mean that strange impression, which will occa- 
sionally come with unexpected suddenness on the mind, that the scene now pass- 
ing, and in which we share, is one which in the very place, and in the very words, 
with the same persons, and with the same feelings, we had accurately rehearsed 
we know not where before. It is the most extraordinary of sensations, and is 
one which will occur where in what is going forward there is nothing remarkable 
or of particular interest involved. While we speak, our former words are ringing 
in our ears, and the sentences which we form are the faint echoes of a conver- 
sation had in the olden time. Our conscious thoughts, too, es they rise, seem 
to whisper to each other that this is not their first appearance in this place. In 
short, all that is now before us seems the apparition of a dialogue long departed 
—the spectral resurrection of scenes and transactions long gone by. Or we may 
be said, by the momentary gleam of a flash of reminiscence, to be reviewing in 
a mysterious mirror the dark reflection of times past, and living over, in minute 
and shadowy detail, a duplicate of the incidents of some pre-existent state.” 

The reader must confess that the sentiments and language of this passage are 
exquisite, and not unworthy of the divine writer of the Phedo. The phenom- 
enon is a curious one, and though we cannot remember that we have ever twice 
lived over any incident of our existence, the fact of such mysterious appearances 
is beyond all question in minds of a peculiar constitution, although it does not 
bring us to the abstract conclusion that all knowledge is only remembrance. In 
a conversation last summer with a distinguished member of the Irish bar, a man 
not very prone to airy fancies, he said that he had often experienced a sensation 
of this kind. Once, he said, when shooting ia a remote part of the county of 
Cork, which he had never till then visited, he reached a certain spot which he 
had the most distinct remembrance of having seen before—the hills—the trees 
—the river—the old tower; infact, every thing served to satisfy his memory. 
But we are forgetting the baron in the corroboration of his phenomena. Probably 
in the whole range of soft and plaintive writing, there is nothing so sweetly ten- 
der as his description of that mournful cry peculiar to Treland, called by the dilet- 
tanti of overtures and fugues the “Irish howl.”’ Ears refined by the linked 
sweetness of Rossini or Auber may detect nothing but barbarous dissonance in 
those long-drawn wailings, which, like songs of other words, fell on the ears of 
the sensitive judge. 

‘* Call it wild and dismal if you please, but do not stigmatise it with the epithet 
of ‘howl.’ When its roughnesses, and chromatic or other discords, are softened 
by distance, and as it were, dilluted in the open air, it comes with a dying fall of 
inexpressible plaintiveness upon the ear. It is, ] confess, an echo, a paraphrase 
of the wind’s lament; but, in the score of sweetness, it is an exception to my 
dislike of copies. It is a song of this world sadly floating to another, or a song 
of other worlds addressed by Grief to this. Someof its melancholy cadences 
resemble those of a drowsy nurse’s lullaby, and thus we may be said in Ireland 
to enter on and retire from life im a song.” 

His mind exhibited a singular harmony of excellences—it was elegantly sym- 
metrical. In the departments of philosophy, law, and literature, he shone, if 
not with excessive lustre, at least with creditable splendour inall. His vigorous 
and inventive genius was of a first order, and though his knowledge of general 
law was not of that deep and solid formation which enabled him to transmit his 
name to posterity among the great lawyers of Ireland, yet it was sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the proper discharge of his official duties. He had not the vast eru- 
dition of Avonmore, or the minute and profound science of the present Chief 
Baron, or the multifarious practical knowledge of the Baron Pennefather; but 
on great occasions, when his energies were brouglit into full play, he could rise 
to the summit of the highest argument, and pilea structure of lofty reasoning 
equal to either in principles and their proper application, asin the case of Judge 
Johnston, to which we have before alluded. But ia the culture of philosophy | 
and literature he far outstripped his judicial brethren. If the occupations of his 
high and busy office had not divided and perplexed his attention, there is little 
doubt but he would have acquired in both unquestionable superiority. As it was, 
the variety and extent of his attainments in all that builds the temple of divine 
| philosophy, and weaves the rich and flowered web of literature, were extraordi- 

nary. His intellectual reach exhibited a brilliancy and fecundity, such as had 
been bestowed on few men. He was equally distinguished for stringent reason- 
ing and unreal speculation ; and though the airiness and philosophic bent of his 
understanding may be supposed to impair his efficiency in practical argument, 
few, notwithstanding, were more close, convincing and argumentative. He ar- 
rayed philosophy in the variegated garb of imagination, and gave a firmness to 
imagination by arraying it in the erudition of a deep philosophy, while, at the same 
time, he gave a charm and freshness to the sterile dogmas of the law by the sweet 
severity of the one, and the graceful lustre of the other. The flowing luxuriance of 
the foliage never prevented the beholder from contemplating the dignified majesty 
of the tree. In everything he said, there was something to admire—some- 
thing to attract and fascinate. An ordinary intellect would convey its im- 
pressions in unimpassioned language on a subject which he dressed in all 
| the graces of beauty, eloquence , and originality, which proves his great re- 
} sources in thought and language. The processes of his mind were equally fitted 
| for the deepest research—for the lightest and most playful wit. Versed in 
| all the delightful literature of the ancients to a perfection the most rare, he im- 
| bibed much of their ennobling and inspiring spirit. The divine dialogues of 
| Plato, and the calm secondary philosophy of Cicero, not, however, without many 
a glance at the accusing fire of his elegant orations, proved the evening’s recrea- 
tion, which he often prolonged into the long winter's night, even ‘to the slow 
approach of russet morn ” Nor were the great authors of England forgotten. He 
| revelled in the astonishing strength and grandeur of Cudworth and Taylor, and 
Barrow, and Tillotson. Shakspeare and Milton he read until his assiduity gene- 
rated a permanent enthusiasm, and a facility of quotation which few men have 
reached. It is told by Plutarch, we believe in his ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ that some of 
| the lonian rhapsodisis had applied themselves so successfully to the study of 
| Homer, that from the Iliad tothe Hymn of Ceres, if a single line were given, they 
| could repeat the hundred that preceded and followed. Whether Baron Smith 
| could hit on the exact centenary we do not know, but continual reading had given 
him such a knowledge and mastery over the works of both Shakspeare and Milton 
| that he could almost repeat them line after line. The classic correctness of Pope 
| and the measured energy of Gray were among the number of his favourites. 
| He admired the moderns—he adored the ancients. His only great rival in clas- 
| sic literature, and often a successful one, was the present Lord Chancellor 
Plunkett: fierce, yet eloquent, were their numerous encounters in that fragrant 
field, ‘‘ with rich ambrosial glory redolent.”’ The fight of ancient Saladins was not 
infrequent between them about the most captivating passages of Homer, for the 
chancellor and baron equally loved the old bard. Each agreed to select two, and 
to reason each other into a superior grandeur of the choice—a difficult task ! 
The chancellor chose, what for wonderful effect is without parallel in the records 
of human pencil or pen, the noble dioramic picture at the close of the twelfth 
book of the Iliad, where Hector, the stay and glory of Troy, rushes through the 
Grecian encampment, armed with fire and terror, dark-visaged, as grim as night 
—a tumult wild arose as he burst in the adamantine gates with a stone such as 
two strong men now-a days could scarcely lift up, and the confused Argives fled 
to their ships. This was an incomparable selection. The other, the divine 
lament of Helen over the dead Tamer of Horses. 
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“Oh! it was ne’er my fate from thee to find 
A deed ungentle or a word unkind ; 
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and beauty, but the chancellor’s choice, in our opinion, throws the baron’s into 
deep shadow. At another time they battled with all the desperate fury of head. 
long partisans about the scansion of a choral line in the *‘ O2dipus Colonos,” 
Vhe chancellor loudly and pertinaciously clamoured for an iambic sizygy, while 

the baron was equally fervid in maintaining the honour of snappish trochaics, 

How this metrical squabble terminated it is impossible to ascertain ; or whether, 
like achancery suit, it remains still undecided, is a questiun we may not solve. 
If they struggled for final victory, a mighty arbiter was at hand to undo the per. 
plexing knot. Surely they must have heard of the reverend author of the 
* Jewish Orthography,’’ whose erudition in choral systems is without paralle] 

since the days of Herman; in truth, he could raise an Orphic structure of 

strophe, antistrophe, and epode—not out of the Bible—Bishop Louth has been 

On that ground before him—but even out of the inharmonious periods of Dion 

of Halicarnassus. In his youth Baron Smith addicted himself much to meta- 

physical study, a science far above all others in sharpening and exercising the 

understanding. Penetrated with the strength of the early impressions which he 

derived from the rigorous cultivation of that trying knowledge, his understanding 
in later years bore ample evidence of the searching spirit he imbibed. His sen- 

timents deeply partook of it—on every period he wrote it was ineffaceably stamp- 

ed. Blended with this, he possessed an exalted imagination, which shone through 

all his speeches with a pure and steady lustre. Ever prompt to obey his call, 

the choice of its fanciful productions was the only difficulty he had to encounter. 

Under its gorgeous influence the wilderness of the law rejoiced, and the desert 

blossomed like the rose. Prodigal in all the resources of intellectual cultivation 
he conveyed his profound thoughts in a rich and expressive stream of phraseolo- 
gy. Although, in general, nicely correct, yet he not rarely indulged in the irre- 

gularity of the comet eloquence of Burke—like him foraying into the land of 

science and art, and levying unforced contributions on the various recondite 
knowledge they supplied. In the wisdom of the ancients he wantoned like a 
child at play, gathering shining truths and moral axioms from their repertory of 
the good and beautiful. Nothing, not even the chilling frosts of old age, could 
deaden his sensibility to their influence, which, in the winter of life, bloomed 
flower-like around him, with all the fresh fragrance of a spring birth. His radia- 
ting mind extended on every side, and partook of the most opposite qualities—he 
was grave and humourous—stern and tender—humble and lofty—airy and pro- 
found. He excelled in the graceful ease with which he mastered the difficult 
ornament of metaphor, not after the manner of some great figurative architects 
at the bar, who, in the fervency of their oratory, form the most picturesque 

combinations—very chimeras in the fitness of their parts. We remember to 
have heard an eminent lawyer describe the ingratitude of a professing friend in 
the following sublimely metaphoric manner: “ Gentlemen of the jury, youall 
know the value of friendship. I hope you all have not experienced the effects 
of ingratitude—it is the least divine of human attributes, and my confiding client 
has known the full working of its bitterness. He introduced the defendant into 
his house—nay more, gentlemen, he took the serpent to his bosom ; and how 
did he reward him '—by stinging him behind his back!’ ‘This mode of meta- 
phorical dislocation the baron did not practise, his figure was always complete 
in its application. Metaphor is certainly one of the most difficult accomplish- 
ments of the orator, but, when once possessed, is a weapon of all others the 
most elegant and effective; it sheds a light over his language, and animates 
while it decorates the expression, without in the least impeding the full flow of 
his argument. It never interferes with the continued chain of his reasoning, 
while with its aid the orator may revel in all the freedom of harmonions elo- 
quence.—The infusion of a glowing figure only accelerates bis course, and daz- 
zies while it accelerates. In him it was inseparably connected with the senti- 
ment, such as is perceptible in the sonorous majesty of Grattan, who rarely qua- 

lified with the weakness of a ‘Such as,” or “ Like to ;”’ but the figure is knead- 
ed into and incorpoiated with the thought. He seldom rebelled against the 
legislation of taste ; in all he spoke and wrote, its principles are rigorously main- 
tained, even to a fault; had he been less careful about the mode, the matter, 
though perhaps more abrupt and angular, would have appeared more healthy and 
vigorous, From too strict a regard to the classic structure of the period, he of- 
ten frittered away a fine sentiment, and gave the whole a silken eonsistency, 
when a nervous condensation would have augmented the effect. He was ena- 
moured of a sounding and well-poised sentence, and to secure that effect would 
run into a pomp of words truly Asiatic, and preferred being gaudy to being great, 
although the latter lay within his reach. 

With allthe advantages of natural power his industry was excessive ; he 
knew the full value of acquired knowledge, and purchased it with an uninter- 
rupted course of study from his early years. With a rare love of intellectual im- 
provement, every hour from his study he considered worthy of a black pebble: 
Titus did not more deeply mourn the loss of a day. His admiration of the 
literary giants of old swelled into enthusiasm—a feeling difficult to discover in 
the cold constitution of modern judges; but he was of other days and other 
minds; aconnecting link between the past and present. To the unimaginative 
and practical character of the present he united the polished grace and refinement, 
the classic purity and eloquence of the past. A taste for poetry was one of 
those accomplishments which abode with him from the days of his youth, and 
would not depart ; and surely the mind that could produce the following very sweet 
lyric, after the drudgery of a judicial life of thirty years, and when three quarters 
of a century may be supposed to have left but few blooms of imagination and song 
behind them, may rank not humbly in the order of poetic intellects. 


“ NIGHT. 
‘* How beautiful is Night !—’tis said— 
Yes, when in starry escort led, 
And silvered by the moon ; 
Her solemn azure’s dark serene, 
Light-spangled canopies—a scene 
Immersed in lunar noen ! 


‘Friend tothe mariner! Oh thou 
Whose seven-fold lustre decks the brow— 
The polished brow of night: 
Aigrette of clustering brilliants ! hail! 
And beam on eyes that never fail 
To view thee with delight! 


‘Nor blame if admiration turn 
To where Orion’s splendours burn, 
To light the Southern sky ; 
His gem-wrought belt and sparkling sword, 
And luminous extremes afford 
A rich resplendency ! 


‘‘ But chief to thee, the Muse would tune ° 
Her lyre of love—sweet Clair-de-Lune ! 
O how I love that light! 
Mysterious, pensive, pale, severe— 
Tis but light’s spectre, as it were, 
Haunting the shades of nigit. 


Behold yon tender gush of light, 
How wanly splendid—sadly bright— 
How much akin to gloom ! 
Oh! glimpse to share a cloister’s shade ! 
To slumber in a cypress glade— 
Or smile upon a tomb ! 


‘Ts tomb an apt illusion’—say— 

And night, the shadowy death of day— 
Dark, silent, solemn, chill— 

Than moonlight paler—not a breath 

Or sound relieves the night of death— 
Pall-covered—cold and still !”” 


His conversation shared all the excellences of his writings and speeches ; copi- 
ous, rich, and thoughtful, he ornamented every subject he touched ; every varie- 
ty of discussion he enriched with a fascinating colloquial eloquence seasoned 
sometimes with acaustic or innocent raillery, and all the other subsidiary forces 
that give a zest and spirit to intellectual conversation. Burke Bethel was one day 
boasting to Master, then Serjeant G—d, of the thousand witticisms he said at a 
dinner of the Home Bar, and among the rest-—* Our friend Smith was done—I 
levelled him like a bulrush !” 

The little serjeant, fastening his glass in his right eye, and looking scornfully 
at Burke—“ Levelled Smith! By the mortal G—d, Bethel, ’tis a damned lie ; 
Smith will say more goo’ things in an hour than you would ina year '” Burke 
lugged his tail between his legs, and went off with a growl. 

Full of sparkling anecdote, he told many a delightful story, for he lived among 
men whose recollections were worthy of preservation, and he told them with 





When others cursed the authoress of their woe, 
Thy pities checked my sorrows in their flow ; 
If some proud brother eyed me with disdain, 

Or scornful sister with her sweeping train, 

Thy gentle accents softened all my pain,— 

For thee I mourn, and mourn myself in thee, 
The wretched source of all this misery !” 





How different from the original, which is one of the most exquisite touches of 
softness that ever flowed from the human heart! The baron, nowise daunted by 
| the beautiful choice of the chancellor, gave the famous “ Battle of the Gods,” 





| and that thrilling passage where the venerable Priatn embraces the terrible hand 
that laid im the dust his own beloved Hector. Inall four there is much grandeur | 
‘ 


such ease and artless simplicity, such playfulness and naiveté, that tew whoever 
listened did not sigh for their repetition. His wit was overflowing—not indeed 
of the broad farcical species, but of that subtle and penetrating quality which, 
like the nettle-blossom, pains a momeut, and passes away. His sallies are still 
held in vivid remembrance, and bring to their retailers many a good dinner. 
Eminence, like mediocrity, has its failings; on these the future biographer of 
Baron Smith will find it his imperative duty to dwell—a task upon which ne!- 
ther our limits, nor indeed our inclination, permit us toenter. The best reflec- 


tion which the errors of exalted intellect suggest, seems to be that with which 
Bourdalue opened his fine funeral oration on the Grand Condé—* There is no 
luminary in the heavens which does not sometimes suffer eclipse, and the sun, 
which is the most splendid of all, suffers the greatest and most remarkable 
Two circumstances particularly deserves our consideration 


one, that in these 
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eclipses the sun suffers no substantial loss of light, and pursues his regular | 
course; the other, that during the time of the eclipse the universe contemplates 

it with most interest, and watches its variation with most attention. He whom 

we lament has his eclipses—it would be idle to attempt concealing them—they 

are as visible as his glory, but he never lost the principle of rectitude which 

ruled his heart. That preserved him in his wanderings.—Thus the eclipse was 

temporary, and the golden flood remained unimpaired.” On which Mr. Charles 
Butler remarked, with not less feeling than judgment, that persons who are dis- 
posed to be the most severe on distinguished minds, should reflect op the beauti- 
ful sentiments of the preacher. Self-examination will tell them if their lives 
have not incurred public censure, its absence is less attributable to the inflexible 
rectitude of their conduct than to the fortunate obscurity of their lives. 








EDMUND KEAN—VILLAGE THEATRICALS. 


Poor Kean! Reckless and dissipated as he was, he was not quite so bad as 
the Quarterly Review, in its dissection of Barry Cornwall's Life, would have 
the world to believe. His form had not “lost all its original brightness ’’—for 
Kean was undoubtedly born a man of genius. His conception of character and 
knowledge of pictorial effect—quick, brilliant, and overpowering—was a light 
from heaven, not picked up behind the scenes. He did all he could to quench it 
by intemperance, but something remained to the last. I could not help indulging 
in something like sympathy for the wayward actor, as last sammer— 

“ Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm—” 
I sailed past the wild and beautiful shores of the Isle of Bute, where Kean had 
built a handsome villa. The captain of the steamer was full of anecdotes of 
him. Here, amidst gay triends and spirits of a kindred mould, the tragedian 
loved to luxuriate. With these conversing he forgot all time, and defied mana- 
gers’ frowns and prompters’ calls. His associates were chiefly brother perform- 
ers, and his conversation of players and plays. Very often, however, a visit to 
Kean at Bute was literally a service of life and death. His guests were com- 
pletely at his mercy ; for they could not get away tilla ship came; and when 
the wassail-cup flowed brightly and the festivities ran far into ithe night, the tra- 
gedian sometimes became unmanageable, and glasses and bottles flew about 
thick as arrows at Chevy Chace. Some of his histrionic friends were celebrated 


and envied for the dexterity with which they evaded these missives, but others | 


were often surprised in moments of danger. Kean loved to be grandiloquent. 
“‘ Hang out the banner on the castie wall,’ he would exclaim, and up went a tat- 
tered ensign in front of the villa, streaming like a meteor, as a beacon to the steam- 
boat. ‘ Bring in the tenantry,” said he one evening to his servant, by way of 
furnishing forth an eniertainment to Ryder, Chippendale, and some of his com- 
rades—his, “ fellows,” 
‘* When days were dark, and friends were few.” 

The tenantry were brought in—two starved-looking Highlanders, with blue bon- 
nets On their heads—and they answered the unmeaning interrogatories of their 
lofty landlord. Such * fantastic tricks’’ beguiled the evening till deeper excesses 
set in. Next morning there was profusion of apologies, kind words, and friendly 
hospitality ; bat if quarrels had taken place, there not unfrequently remained 
scars as indelible as the blood spot on Lady Macbeth’s hand. 

Kean was for several years an actor of low comedy ina strolling company kept 
by one Moss, a performer of some mark in his day. Moss was famous in the 
provinces for his personification of Shylock; and Kean, in these days of bitter- 
ness and neglect, when his often unpaid wages were just seventeen shillings and 
sixpence per week, frequently said that if he ever played Shylock, he would do it 
after the model of Moss. From this declaration he was nicknamed “ Moss's 
model,’’ so ludicrous and hopeless did it appear to the “ critical and discerning 
public” that Edmund Kean should ever arrive at the dignity of a tragedian. 


Old Moss lived to witness Kean’s success, and to partake of his bounty when he | 


lay dying, an inmate of an hospital. 
One season, Moss and his company having as usual, met with very indifferent 


success in the town of Dumfries, resolved to proceed to Ayr. The exchequer, 


however, was completely exhausted; and the poor players were forced to travel | 


to Ayr, “boxing their way,” as the slang phrase is, the best way they could. 
They formed themselves into divisions of three or four each, and took different 
routes, some direct and others circuitous, prepared to recite, sing or dance at 
every village and farm-house on their road, where there was a prospect of gather- 


ing together half-a-dozen paying spectators. It is a curious fact as evincing how 


little Kean’s talents were appreciated, even by his brother actors, that not one of | 


these divisions or copartneries would accept of his services. He was unanimous- 
ly voted a supernumerary, and left pennyless alone in his glory to travel to Ayr. 
In this extremity a drunken scene-painter, named Atkins, had compassion on the 
future prop of Drury Lane, and as this worthy could get up a bit of a drop-scene 
at small expense, and take part, ata pinch, in a fencing match or dialogue. Kean 
was humbly grateful for his assistance. They put their luggage on their 
backs, took the road, and on the first afternoon of their journey arrived 
at Thornhill a large village about twenty miles from Dumfries. Here they 
obtained a barn for thew performance, and Atkins went round with a hand- 
bill, announcing their arrival, and describing the attractive nature of their 
exhibition. An excellent audience was collected—id est, fifteen shillings in 
cash. The tagedian had prepared a few comic recitations and songs, and 
Atkins furbished up a drop-scene, representing a castle and water fall. Kean 
took the money at the door, as his companion, from habitual inebriety, could not 
be depended upon at such a crisis. ‘ All went merry as a marriage bell.”” The 
audience was by no means critical, and they laughed, wept, or stormed, at the 
bidding of tae Proteus of the stage. At length an unexpected climax put a close 
to the performance. Kean was reciting the description of Queen Mab ; the au- 
dience applauded with cheers and laughter. The actor waxed more energetic, 
and the audience more merry, till the former began to suspect that his Thorn- 
hill friends where a /eet/e too encomiastic. He cast a glance behind him, and, 
afler a moment's pause of astonishment, jeined heartily in the general roar. 
Atkins, as I have said, constructed a drop-scene. This he accomplished by 
joining together some sheets of brown paper. When painted, this splendid em- 
bellishment was nailed up against one of the cross-beams of the roof, which was 
not ceiled, leaving part of the barn for a dressing apartment. 
however, the paste or glue which held together the frail scene, had not had suf- 
ficient time to dry, and the sheets of paper separating, down tumbled castle and 
waterfall. Now, at this untoward moment, Atkins chanced to be dressing to 
play in the scene between Boniface and Archer. He was in a jovial mood, 
having mortgaged part of the proceeds to quench the salainander in his throat. 
He was singing with his back to the audience, and displaying his shirt in full 
view. 
termed A Stranger, and an o!d one An Octavian, alluding to the ragged plight 
of the hero of the ‘* Mountaineers.” We need hardly say that the shirt of poor 
Atkins was a genuine Octavian. 
of drawing on a stocking, his heel having found egress somewhere about the 
middle of the leg. The ridiculousness of the scene altogether was too much for 
the spectators ; they were convulsed with laughter, and offered no resistance to 
Kean, who instantly bolted off the stage—veiling himself, like Jupiter or Lord 
Brougham, in clouds and darkness—and internally applying to the unconscious 
scene-painter the apostrophe of Macbeth to the ghost of Banquo— 
“Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble.” 

As a companion to this theatrical mishap, I shall relate a similar adventure 
which I once witnessed in an obscure hamlet in the county of Norfolk. Hun- 
dreds of such might no doubt be toid; and it is a pity that some Goffrey Crayon 
does not perambulate our villages chronicling all their memorabilia of life and 
manners, amusements and advantages, 
vincial customs apd phrases—might they not gather in traversing the by-paths 
of life! It matters not that such subjects appear trite and common-place— 
what is there new under the sun? The few lingering remnants of national sim- 
plicity and superstition, and of oral tale and legend, which exists among us, 
may there be found; while fresh and striking glimpses of rural scenery, as well 
as of rural life, would amply repay the sentimental traveller for indulging in such 
inglorious peregrinations. 

Norfolk, by the way, offers but few temptations to the pedestrian view-hunter. 
Many of the country parishes are large and thinly inbabited ; and the village 


charches which, in other parts of England, we are so apt to stop and admire, are | 


here poor miserabie éhatched or dilapidated buildings. Here, too, may be seen, 
in some of the churches, female clerks, a thing of rare occurrence; and I shall 
never forget the look of one of these ecclaaiastical functionaries, as she was sea- 
ted in her ‘* pride of place’ one Sunday morning. The good woman was also 
the village schoolmistress ; for the children were sitting before her in church, and 
in order to preserve silence and decorum amongst the little urchins, she was pro- 
vided with a long stick or wand, with which she ever and anon crumpt the heads 
of the graceless offenders. [t was irresistibly comic to observe the venerable 
dame sitting in state, with her rod of office, like Shenstone’s schoolmistress, and 
at the same time that she punished her scholars, repeating, ip her canonical 
character, the responses in the Litany—* Lord, have mercy upon us,” ** We be- 
seech thee to hear us,” &c ; 

On the day that I arrived at the village of B——, a party of strolling players 
had made their entry, and announced by a bold flight, the tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet, by permission of the worshipful the squire, ‘They were to fret their hour 
in the large room of the ‘“ Swan with Two Necks.”” The villazers were all on 
the gui pire. Excepting auxiliary meetings of the Bible Society, and an occa 
sional exhortation from some Quaker preacher from Norwich. public entertain- 
ments of any kind were few and far between in the village. The sexton had 
once been to the county town, and witnessed the representation of George Barn- 
well; but, according to his thrice-tol 1° tale, that instructive tragedy was act- 





Unfortunately, | 


Kean used to say that in Moss’s company a new shirt was professionally | 


To complete the farce, Atkins was in the act | 


What a host of facetie—of odd pro- | 


THe Albion. 





ed in wretchedly bad taste—the performers had let down the last scene in the | Urban. Lamb, on being applied to for a Memoir of himself, made answer that 


most interesting part of the play, just when the hero was mounted on the drop, 
and was about to appease the augry spirit of violated justice. As poor George 
was not bond fida “ thrown off.” the play was to all intents and purposes unfin- 
ished; and in this opinion the sexton was backed by the landlord of the Swan, 
the schoolmaster, and blacksmith. There could be no doubt, however, but the 
newly-arrived players were greatly superior to the enactors of the J,ondon Ap- 
prentice. The tailor of the village had seen their dresses, and pronounced them 
to be most superb, and mine hostess averred that they had drunk nothing but 
her best sevenpenry hoime-brewed, which they had paid for, like gentlemen, on 
delivery. These concurring proofs of respectability were not lost upon the vil- 
lage. The room was filled with auditors, assembled to witness and weep over 
the unhappy loves of Romeo and Juliet. 
The genius of Shakspeare can lend interest to the meanest shed and the hum- 
blest performer. The play was much better acted than could have been expec- 
ted ; and the audience led on by the squire and the curate, were enthusiastic n 
their applause. The performance went off well until the iast act, when it be- 
came necessary that Juliet’s “ bridal flowers ’’ should serve her ‘ buried corse. 
| To deepen the impression of the funeral scene, the body was laid upon a table on 

the stage, incoffined, as was supposed, and covered with a pall, which the sexton 

had generously furnished, upon conditiun that he should obtain admittance gratis. 

A bevy of virgin mourners, dressed in white, were ranged on each side, prepared 
|to chant a dirge over the gentle deceased, and ‘stick rosemary on her fair 
| corse.” The lady, however, who personated Juliet, being naturally unwilling to 
| stretch herself in propria persond under the pall, a substitute had been procured 

in the person of ‘fom Gibbons, a wild fellow of the village, and an inveterate 
| poacher, as I was informed by the curate. And now had the body been shrived 
| by the priest, as Monk Lewis would have said, the scene was softly sliding past, 
| (for it could not roll up,) and the whole paraphernalia of death and marrow-bones 
| burst upon the astonished spectators. One might have heard a pindrop. At 
this awful moment one of the lady mourners on the stage most injudiciously 
whispered, ‘* Don’t smother the poor man under the pall,” upon which (O ill- 
starred wight!) Tom Gibbons, the counterfeit presentment of the defunct Juliet, 





| proximity to the audience, lifted up his black burly head from under the pall, and | 
ejaculated in reply, ‘‘ D—n the fears!’’ As this response was made in no very 
| gentle or tragic tone, it fell upon the audience like a clap of thunder. The vil- 
lagers instantly knew the voice, for Tom was known to them all—the performers 


| not being aware, from his position, of the wi:hdrawal of the scene, or of his close 


| in dismay began to chant the dirge—the sweet dirge of Collins, which they had | 


| pressed into their service— 


| “To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb, 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
| Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring.” 


| The attempt was fruitless. Tom Gibbons was lord of the ascendant, and the 
| performers closed the scene amidst peals of good-humoured laughter. 
On returning tothe inn I took occasion to enter into general conversation with the 
manager, whom I found to be a shrewd, intelligent man, rather corpulent, so that, 
| as he remarked, he required little stuffing for Falstaff—and somewhat stiff with 
| the gout. The applause of a good house, however, was, he said, better to him 
than a dose of colehicum, and the only time he was ever fairly mastered by his 
| enemy on the stage, was when he had to give up the character of Macbeth before 
the last act, though he had gone through the four first in his extra flannel and 
pantaloons. The manager was a warm admirer of John Kemble and the legitr- 
mate drama, pronouncing the words with strong emphasis, and as cordial a hater 
| of the “blue tire” and ‘red fire,’ which are sometimes served up to attract the 
“‘groundlings.” There is something to me very agreeable in the conversation of 
players. They are generally, even in the lowest ranks, acute and knowing ob- 
servers—well versed in the moral statistics of town and country--admirable in 
hitting off little traits of character, and imparting a lively dramatic interest to their 
observations. Their profession compels them to read—and to read Shakspeare, 
as well as the light wit of our comedies. This supplies them with an abundant 
| stock of ideas, as well as language, for criticism and quotation, and it must be 
confesssed they are seldom sparing of either. Then there are many eccentric 
characters on the stage, old performers, known to the whole fraternity, whose bon- 
mots and peculiarities form a circulating medium of never-failing talk. The play- 
er, too, is generally above the frown or censure of the world, meaning thereby the 
inhabitants of any given town. He is a bird of passage—a ‘‘chartered liber- 
| tine,’ absolved, like the Grub-street authors of a former age, from the ordinary 
rules and restraints of society. He flings himself into the current of conversa- 
tion, careless where it may carry him, whether out of plummet depth or into 
shoals and shallows. Generally it gives a force and piquancy to the player’s fire- 
| side dialogues. The manager was wroth with the evangelical clergy. ‘ Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘ the last town we performed in, the parson preached us down every Sun- 
day. I answered him on the Monday, between the play and the farce, and he 
had no great reason to p!ume himself on his success.’’ The man of office con- 
fessed, however, that the general run of provincial actors was not so respectable 
as furmerly. They shade more into the working classes—the jetsam and flot- 
sam of large towns, who are too idle to stick to their trades. ‘“ Yet, if you be- 
lieve them, they are ail sons of great men—all Hamlets and Richards—not a sin- 
| gle Rosencrantz or Guildenstern.” I recollected that even Kean, in his early 
days, when he ‘“ dwelt careless among men,”’ used to astonish the rustics by stat- 
iug that he was a natural sonof the Duke of Sussex. But the whole life of a 
player seems to be an *‘unreal mockery.’’ The lights and shades of truth and 
fiction meet and mingle in his composition. To the sober business of the world 
| he is almosta stranger. The scene is constantly shifting—now rolling in plenty 
, and profusion, now steeped in poverty to the lips—one day hissed or neglected, 
and another day carressed and applauded to the very echo. What wonder that 


all the calculations of the moralist? I speak only of the wandering actor; the 
stage is adorned by many estimable, and not a few great men, whose learning and 
taients dignify a profession that even in its lower grades is still intellectual. Pity, 
that even the most obscure of those who minister to our delight should too often 
find life but an ‘‘insubstantial pageant,” fading into premature age, sickness, 
and poverty ! 





|} AN APOLOGY FOR NOT MAKING AN ATTEMPT ON 
MY OWN LIFE. 
From * Hood's Own.” 
The late inimitable Charles Mathews, in one of his amusing entertainments, 


allow a candle to a guest, only on condition of his ordering a pint of wine. 
Whereupon the guest contends, on the reciprocity system, for a light for every 
half-bottle, and finally drinks himself into a general illumination. 

Something of the above principle seems to have obtained in the case of a Por- 
trait and a Memoir, which in literary practice have been usually dependent on 
each other,—and accordingly, no sooner was my effigy about to be presented to 
the Public, than I found myself called upon by my Publisher, with a finished 
proof of the engraving in one hand, and a request for an account of myself in 
the other. He evidently supposed, as a matter of course, that I had my auto- 
biography in the bottle, and that the time was come to un-cork and pour it out 

| witha Head. 

To be candid, no portrait, perhaps, ever stood more in need of such an accom- 
paniment. The figure opposite has certainly the look of one of those practical 
jokes whereof the origina! is oftener suspected than really culpable.-—For who, 
that calls himself stranger, could ever suppose that such a pale, pensive, peaking, 
| sentimental, sonneteering countenance—with a wry mouth as if it always laugh- 


ed on its wrong side—belonged bona fide to the Editor of the Comic—a Profes- | 


sor of the Pantagruelian Philosophy, hinted at in the preface to the present work ? 

—In like manner my literary contemporaries who have cared to remark on my 

personals, have agreed in ascribing to me a melancholy bias; thus an authority 
| in the New Monthly Magazine has described me as ‘a grave anti-pun-like-look- 
| ing person,” whilst another—in the Book of Gems—declares that “‘ my counte- 
nance is more grave than merry,’ and insists, therefore, that I am of a pensive 
habit, and ‘*have never laughed heartily in company or inrhyme.” Against 
such an inference, however, I solemnly protest, and if it be the fault of my fea- 
tures, I do not mind teiling my face to its face that it insinvates a false Hood, 
and grossly misrepresents a person notorious amongst friends for laughing at 
| strange times and odd places, and in particular when he has the worst of the 
rubber. For it is no comfort for the loss of points, by his theory, to be upon 
thorns. And truly what can be more unphilosophical, than to sit ruefully as well 
as whistfully, wifh your face inconsistently playing at longs and your hand at 


shorts,—getting hypped as well as pipped,—‘*‘talking of Hoyle,” as the city lady | 


said, ‘* but looking like winegar,” and betraying as keen a sense of the profit and 
loss, as if the pack had turned you into a pedlur.—The portrait, then, is genuine 
—*‘an ill-favoured thing, Sir,’ as Touchstone says, ‘‘ but mine own.” * * 
To confess the truth, my vanity pricked up its ears a little at the proposition 
of my Publisher. There is something vastly flattering in the idea of appropria- 
ting the half or quarter of a century, mixing it up with your personal experience, 
and then serving it out as your own Life and Times. On casting a retrospective 
glance however across Memory’s waste, it appeared so literally a waste that 
vanity herself shrank from the enclosure act, as an unprofitable speculation 
Had I foreseen indeed, some five and-thirty years ago, that such a demand would 
be made upon me, I might have laid myself out on purpose, as Dr. Watts re- 


commends, so as ‘to give of every day some good account at last.” * 
But, alas! in the absence of such a Scottish second-sight, my whole course of 
existence up to the present moment would hardly furnish materials for one o! 
those “ bald biographies” that content the old-gentlemanly pages of Syl 


his character should sometimes take the motley hue of his existence, and baffle 


used to tell a story of a certain innkeeper, who made it a rule of his house, to | 


it would go into an epigram ; and I really believe that I could compress my own 
into that baker's dozen of lines called a sonnet. Montgomery, indeed, has fore- 
stalled the greater part of it, in his striking poem on the ‘* Common Lot,” but in 
prose, nobody could make anything of it, except Mr. George Robins. * * 
Thus my birth was neither so humble that, like John Jones, I have been obliged 
amongst my lays to lay the cloth, and to court the cook and the muses at the 
same time ; nor yet so lofty, that, with a certain lady of title, I could not write 
without letting myself down. Then, for education, though on the one hand I 
have not taken my degree, with Blucher; yet, on the other, I have not been 
rusticated, at the Open Air School, like the Poet of Helpstone. As for incidents 
of importance, I remember none, excep* being drawn fora soldier, which was a 
hoax, and having the opportunity of giving a casting vote on a great parochial 
question, only I didn’t attend. I have never been even third in a duel, or crossed 
in Love. The stream of time has flowed on with me very like that of the New 
River, which everybody knows has so little romance about it, that its Head has 
never troubled us with a Tale. My own story then, to possess any interest, must 
be a fib. Truly given, with its egotism and its barrenness, it wou!d look too like 
the chalked advertisements on a dead wall. Moreover, Pope has read a lesson 
to self-importance in the Memoirs of P. P., the Parish Clerk, who was only no- 
table after all amongst his neighbours as a swallower of loaches. * * 

To conclude, my life,—*‘* upon my life,”—is not worth giving, or taking. The 
principal just suffices for me to live upon: and of course, would afford little in- 
terest to any one else. Besides, | have a bad memory; and a personal history 
would assuredly be but a middling one, of which I have forgotten the beginning 
and cannot foresee the end. I must, therefore, respectfully decline giving my 
life to the world—at least till I have done with it—but to soften the refusal, I am 
willing, instead of a written character of myself, to set down all that I can recall 
of other authors, and, accordingly, the next number will ¢ontain the first instal- 
ment of 


MY LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 


Suntntary. 


Marshal Soult.—To Marshal Soult Colonel Napier is indebted for most of 
his materials respecting the details of the French army, used in ‘ The History of 
the Peninsular War.’ The gallant Marshal was born on the 29th of March, 
1769. He entered the army in his 16th year He first served under Hoche, 
| then Jourdan, and Lefebre. His first independent command was when the in- 
| vasion of England was determined on; he was then placed over the army en- 
| camped from Boulogne to Calais. After the victory of Austerlitz Napoleon de- 
| clared him to be the ablest tactitian in the empire. Until he measured swords 
| with the Duke of Wellington Marshal Soult’s career had been uniformly brilliant. 
| On the late occasion of Marshal Soult’s visit to the India House, it was observ- 

ed that the gallant soldier wandered through the rooms with a listless and almost 
uninterested air, until he suddenly found himself in the apartment in which is 
| hung au admirable picture of his late distinguished master—Naroteon ! 

It was then the countenance of the Marshal brightened with sudden animation. 
It was, however, but momentary—he gazed upon the picture, sighed most deeply, 
and turning, left the apartment ! 

Although expressing himself pleased with his reception, and sensible of the at- 
tention with which he had been conducted through the various rooms of the 
building, it was evident that that faithful portrait had revived many a scene of 
past and faded glory, many a painful recollection, in the bosom of the brave sol~ 
dier. 


Grand Civic Banquet to the Foreign Ambassadors. —This magnificent enter- 
tainment, which had been postponed from day to day in consequence of the nu- 
merous engagements of Marshal Soult, took place yesterday at Guildhall. The 
arrangements were on the same scale of splendour as when her Majesty honour- 
ed the city with a visit on the 9th of November; and the number of distinguish- 
ed persons present was scarcely less numerous. In addition to the illustrious 
foreigners and their numerous suites, were several of her Majesty's Ministers, 
and many of the Nobility and gentry entertaining political opinions of an opposite 
nature. The entertainment did credit to the hospitality of the citizens, and was 
in every respect worthy the occasion. 

A person named Flower was taken before the Magistrates at Queen square on 
Tuesday, charged with forcing his way into Buckingham Palace. As it appeared 
that he was not cognisant of his own actions, the Magistrates decided upon his 
being kept in custody until his friends would take charge of him. 

Death of the Duke of Leeds.—We regret to state that his Grace, who was 
taken ill on Saturday last, expired on Tuesday morning at half-past seven o'clock. 
The Duchess, who is in a delicate state of health, has suffered a severe shock 

| from this unlooked-for visitation. Happily the Marquess and Marchioness of 
| Carmarthen were at the bed side of the Noble Duke during his last moments, 
| and afforded him @}l the consolation that could be conveyed by the most affection- 
| ate solicitude. The late Duke, George William Frederick Osborne, was Duke 
| of Leeds, Marquess of Carmarthen, Earl of Danby, Viscount Latimer, Baron 
| Conyers, and Baron Osborne, in the Peerage of England; Viscount Dunblane 
| in that of Scotland; an English Baronet; a Knight of the Garter; Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire; Goverrorof the Scilly Islands; Ran- 
ger of Richmond Forest ; Constable of Middleham Castle; and a Privy Coun- 
| cillor. 

On Saturday the Duke of Wellington, as Constable of the Tower, presented 
a stand of colours to the 20th Regiment, in the presence of a large assemblage 
of the Nobility. The ceremony commenced at one o'clock, in the Broad Walk 

| of the Tower; and the Regiment went through various evolutions. The Chap- 
| lain having consecrated the colours, the Noble Duke addressed the men, in the 
course of which he passed a high eulogium upon the Regiment for the valour it 
| had displayed in the field of battle, and concluded by presenting the colours to 
| the Ensigns Lachlan Duff Gordon and A. Macpherson. The gallant party and 
the company then partook of a déjeuner a la fourchette. Lord Hill, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, Sir C. Dalbiac, and several other General Officers were present. The 
men of the Regiment were also substantially regaled. 

In consequence of the motion brought by Mr. Gillon before the House of 
| Commons on the 6th instant, proposing an increase of the allowance now enjoy- 
| ed by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, being rejected, a rumour is in 
| circulation, in the highest quarters, that a Royal Message will be shortly sent to 

the House of Commons for granting to his Royal Highness an extra allowance 
} of £6000 a year, in consideration of a marriage, which we understand will, before 


| the recess of Parliament, be publicly declared. 








| 





Mr. Wilson's Lectures on Scottish Song.—Mr. Wilson, of the Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, lately appeared in a new character, highly creditable to his attain- 
ments in the literature of his profession. He delivered, in the Theatre of the 
| London Mechanics Institution, in Southampton Buildings, the first of a series 
| of lectures on Scottish song. He began with some observations on the obscurity 
| which necessarily hangs over the early history of natural music and song, from its 
being the produce of a rude state of society, and being handed down to succeed- 
ing times merely by tradition. He noticed the common opinion of Sir Walter 
Scott and others, that England is destitute of rational music, the fallacy of 
which he established by a variety of instances: but he observed that the tradition- 

al melodies of England are of a more regular construction and less marked by 
| national peculiarities then those of Scotland and Ireland. He then entered into an 
explanation of those peculiarities in the structure of Scottish melody from which 
it derives its wild and pathetic expression. One of these consists in the nature 
of the scale, which, in the primitive form of most of the old melodies, wants the 
fourth and seventh degrees ; thongh this peculiarity has almost disappeared in the 
modernized sets of the airs. Another characteristic trait of Scottish melody is the 
| emphatic introduction of the flat seventh; which Mr. Wilson illustrated by the 
beautiful instances of the airs, “* The flowers of the forest,” and ‘* Waly, waly.” 
| And a third peculiarity which he pointed out was a circumstance that many of the 
airs terminate not upon the key note, but upon other degrees of the scale, zuch 
as the fifth, and sixth, or the second. Mr. Wilson sang the airs which served as 
illustrations to his remarks, with his own accompaniment on the pianoforte, with 
an exquisite simplicity, expression, and beauty of voice, which enraptured the au- 
dience. Asan example of the various expression which some Scottish melodies 
may be made to assume, he gave the famous ‘ Scotts wha hae wi’ Wallace bled’’ 
| with the most inspiring energy ; and the same air, as a strain of tender melancho- 
| ly, to the fine old words, ‘‘ The land of the leal.”” The lecture was listened to 
| by a crowded audience (consisting, we are told, of above a thousand persons, ) 
| with the utmost attention and interest. Mr. Wilson's observations contained 
much curious information, couched in clear and simple language, and exceedingly 
well delivered ; and we think we never heard him sing so charmingly. 

Malayan Albino.—(From a narrative by Mr. Newbold, in the Journal of the 
| Asiatic Society of Bengal.) On landing at Gressik I was struck by the sin- 
| gular appearance of a Malay lad, an Albino, standing under the shade of a tree on 

the river bank. His skin was of a reddish white, with blotches here and there, 
| and thinly covered with short white hairs. The eyes were small and contracted ; 
the iris of a very light vascular blue ; the lids red, fringed with short white lashes ; 
the eyebrows scant and of the same colour ; the pupil much contracted from the 
light. On calling him to come near he appeared to be ashamed. He evinced 
an extreme sensibility to the stimulus of light, from which he almost constantly 





kept his eyes guarded by shading them with his hands. He told me be could see 
better than his neighbours in perfect darkness, and best by moonlight, like the 
‘moon-eyed’ Allinos of the Isthmus of Darien. He is morbidly sensitive to 
eat: for this reason and on account of the superstitious respect with which the 
Malays regard him, he is seldom employed by his friends in outdoor labour, 


, although by means deficient in physical strength. The credulous Malays 
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imagine that the Genii bave some furtive share in the production of such curi- 
osities, though this they tell asa great secret. To this day the tomb of his grand- 
father, who was also an Albino, is held sacred by the natives, and vows (ntyats) 
made at it. Both his parents were of the usual colour. His sister is an Albino 
like himself. Albinos, | believe, are not common in the peninsula, nor are 
there any tribes of them, as according to Voltaire, existing in the midst of 
Africa. In the only two instances I recollect observing, the eyes were, in both, 
of a very light blue; the cuticle roughish and of a rosy blush, very different 


from that of the two African Albinos seen and described by Voltaire, and quoted 
‘by Lawrence. 


Rtpevial Pavlianent, 


BEER BILL 
House of Lords, July 5. 

LORD BROUGHAM said, that he had to call their lordships’ attention to a 
‘petttion coming from a body of the first respectability—he meant the magia- 
trates, members of the town-council, clergy, guardians of the poor, bankers, mer- 
chants, traders, and others of the city of Bristol, amounting in number to above 
1,000 persons, and they earnestly implored their lordships, without delay, to put 
an end to the present beer-shop system, declaring that it had already done incal- 
culeble mischief, and expressing their opinion, that if the nuisance were allowed to 
continue any longer, the most demoralizing results must flow from it. He was 
not at all surprised that magistrates, clergymen of the established church, Dis- 
senting ministers, schoolmasters, in short all those who were necessarily the 
guardians of the morals of the comiaunity, should thus agree in entreating their 
lordships to put an end to this crying evil. He was, it should be observed, an 
advocate for a beer billi—not, indeed, for that which the Legislature had passed 
and which allowed beer to be consumed on the premises, which was the source 
of the mischief compiained of; but of his own measure, which forbade in 
express terms the drinking of beer on the premises. He bad no objection what- 
soever to beer being sold in houses licensed for that purpose, and to be carried 
away for consumption at home. His argument was, not to prevent beer from 
being sold in the same way as bread, cheese, or butter, was sold at the chand- 
ler’s shop, but he was opposed to allowing beer to be drunk on the premises, be- 
cause if a man sent his daughter or his servant girl for beer to a place where a 
promiscuous company were in the habit of assembling or if he went himself, the 
scenes exhibited there were likely to lead to demoralizing effects. He therefore, 
had objected to the Beer Bill which their lordships had passed. The noble duke, 
who was at that time in office, knew that he (Lord Brougham) had strenuously 
exerted himself to prevent the passing of the bill. But soon afterwards, when a 
call was made for its repeal, he said ** No; a considerab!e amount of property has 
been embarked in this trade in consequence of the new law. Let its operation, 
therefore, be fairly tried.”’ Besides he was not friendly to the principle of legis- 
lating one day, and undoing that legislation on the next. But now stood the mat- 
ter now! Why erght years had elapsed since the bill was passed. He had nar- 
towly watched its operation, and he could truly say that each year’s experience 
more and more confirmed his original objection to the measure. (Hear, hear.) 
He should now, therefore, lay on their lordships’ table a bill to repeal the 11th of 
"George 1V., and which, while it did not prevent the sale of beer on certain 
premises, contained provisions by which that sale should be regulated, end which 
also prevented the drinking of beer on such premises. 

that the bill he read 9 first time 
The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that at the time when the bill to which 
‘the Noble and Learned Lord alluded was passed, the measure was recommended 
by many considerations, one of which, and that a principal one, was, that it was 
calculated to put an end to what was called the brewers’ monopoly. Therefore 
\t:was that the measuie had been adopted. As however it had been found not 
to operaie beneficially, he had uniformly snoported every measure which had 
been intiotved for its improvement. With refercuce to another act relative to 
Which much coutroversy cxisted—he meant the act forthe amendment of the 
poor laws—he might be allowed to state that, since the passing of that act, there 
were not near so many beer-houses in existence as before the amendmentof the 
law [hear,] which had, so far, the effect of checking the evil. [Hear, hear.] 
Be agreed, however, with the Noble and Learned Lord, that it was most desira- 
ble that they should put an end to the system complained of, and from which it 


ile shoul! now move | 








admixture of all sorts of persons befure trial, and the consequence was that sepa- 
ration had been recommended with a view to avoid and prevent the dangers of the 
contamination of innocent people [tear, hear.) ? 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that his complaint as to separate confinement did not 
apply so strongly to Newgate, where thanks to the Central Criminal Court Act, 
under which the sessions were held once a month, and occasionally once a fort- 
night, accused parties suffered continement fer a much shorter space of time than 
was the case practically in the country. 


ALLOWANCES TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
SUSSEX. 
House of Commons, July 6. 

Mr. GILLON hoped that the house would favour him with its indulgence 
whilst he brought under its consideration the motion of which he had given no- 
tice respecting the allowances now made to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex. His object was to carry along with him the opinion of the House and 
of Her Majesty’s Government, as well as the opinion of the’ people out of 
doors, in favour of the proposition which he was about to make, for conferring 
on his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex some public mark of respect. He 
would show, in the first place, that the Duke of Sussex had hitherto been placed 
in a position inferior to that of the other male branches of the Royal family as 
far as regarded favours and allowances ; and in the next, that there was no reason 
for that invidious distinction, but, on the contrary, that His Royal Highness had 
a strong claim on the people of England, which that people were most proud to 
acknowledge. He would now proceed to detail the allowances made at different 
times to the different male branches of the Royal family. ‘The first act which 
he found upon this subject, was the 18:h of George III c. 31 granting to George 
II. £60,000 a-year for the use of the younger branches of the Royal Family. 
One provision of that act was, that it should not take effect until the 
death of the Sovereign ; and another was, that none of the male branches 
of the Royal Family should receive more than £15,000 a-year. In a few 
years afterwards several acts were passed, granting different allowances to 
the younger branches of the Royal Family. He would begin with the 
Duke of York. Here the Hon. Member mentioned the various acts of 
Parliament by which annuities to the amount of £34,000 were seitled 
on the Duke of York. Besides this, he received as Bishop of Osuaburgh 
£16,000 a vear; he had also the command of two regiments, which were con- 
sidered lucrative appointments ; he was also Commander-in-chief of the Army, 
and thus from one source or another he had an income of £58,000 a year. 
The Duke of Clarence by an act passed in the 3lst of George Ili. had an an- 
nuity of £12,000. By the 46th of George III. an additional annuity of £6,000 
was granted to him, and by the Ist of George {V. an additional one of £2,500 
On the death of his brother the Duke of York, £3,000 more a-year was granted 
to him. By the 8thof George iV. an additional grant of £9,000 a-year was 
made in his favour. He was also ranger of Bushy-park, which brought him 
in £3,000 a-year; so that he had an income of £35,500, besides the emolu- 
ments he derived from his commission in the navy, and from his pay as Admiral 
of the Fleet. The Duke of Cumberland had, during his residence in England, 
an income of £27,000 a-year. The sum which he now enjoyed, whilst residing 
outof England, was £21,000 a-year. The Duke of Sussex, by an act of the 
42d of George II! , received an annua! allowance of £12,000. He received this 
allowance ata later peed of his life than his Royal brothers: for he was 30 
years of age | c.ure it was grantedto him. His allowance from George III. was 
so small at that period of life when the passions are strongest, and prudence 
weakest, and when there is therefore the greatest tempta'ion to incur expenses, 
that he was almost inevitably compelled to contract a certain amount of debt. 
That amount of debt he had not been able entirely to overcome, although he had 
subsequently practised the strictest economy, and had lived in a manner which 
could not be considered as ostentatious. By the 46th of George III., c. 105, 
his Royal Highness received an additional elex-arce of £6,000 a-year, and on 
the death of the Duke of York £3,000 a-year more, making his income alto- 
gether £21,000 a-year. But in an act passed in the Ist year of George IV. 
when many of the acts relating to the Royal family were reconsidered, annuities 
were granted to several other branches of the Royal family, but the name 
of the Duke of Sussex was omitted from it. The allowance granted to 
the Duke of Cambridge amounted to £27,000 a-year; but besides that 





appeared much mischief had arisen [Hear, hear.] There was one point worthy 
o7 attention, of which, however, the Noble and Learned Lord was a better judge | 
than he could pretendtobe. The bill appeared to be connected with the revenue | 
—and the question was, whether the measure proposed by the Noble and Learned | 
Lord could originate in their lurdship’s house? At all events, he thought it would 

be better if it origmated in the other house. Still he should plainly state, that, 

wheresoever it came from, when it was discussed before their lordships he should 

give it every support in his power. [Hear, hear.) He believed that the adoption 

of the bill complained of had been the cause of very great evil. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that what the Noble Duke had stated, and which he 
had heard with unfeigned satisfaction, had rung out the judgment of death on 
this bill. (A laugh.) Sentence was passed upon it, and was only respited uutil 
certain forms could be gone through. (Alaugh.) What had occurred that even- 
ing would operate as a notice to individuals not to take out licenses, or to embark 
capital in a vessel which roust very speedily siuk. [Hear, hear. ] 

‘Lord PORTMAN said, the statements which he had heard that evening fully 
bore him out in the opinion which he held when this obnoxious bill was first 
introduced, that it oughtnot to pass; and he took credit to himself for having 
moved, when the second reading was proposed in the other house, that the bill 
skould be read a second time that day six months. He, however, unfortunately 
divided in a very small minority against 240. 

The Earl of HAREWOOD said, he believed the measure had produced very 
mischievous consequences. He had presented many petitions praying for its 
repeal, and he was glad that the subject had been taken up by the Noble and 
‘Learned Lord. 

The bill was then read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

Lord BROUGHAM wished to know whether his Noble Friend had any ob- 
jection to laying before the House certain information with reference to the treat- 
ment before trial of pessons contined in the gaol of Newgate? The act of the 
3d and 4th of George 1V., commonly called the Gaol Act, made special provision 
for those persons. It set forth ‘that all such prisoners should be allowed as 
mach air and exercise as were necessary for the preservation uf their health.” 
Bat he was informed that they were confined three-and-twenty out of the four- 
and-twenty hours, und that during the remaining hour they were compelled to 
walk in a circle round the yard. ‘That, he supposed, was called giving them air 
and exercise sufficient for the preservation of their health. ‘They were also con- 
fined separately (which he called solitary confinement) in apartments 10 or 12 feet 
long aud 6 or 7 feet wide, without fireplace or chimney, for the whole day and the 
whole night, except the one hour to which he had adverted. The act further said, 
that due provision should be made for the admission, at proper times and proper 
seasons, of their frienus and relations. Now, he understood that, on Thursday 
and Saturday they were allowed to see one person each, and that person for only 
@ quarter of an hour. How was it possible, that, in so sbort atime, a prisoner 
could be able to prepare his defence? He wished to know whether his Noble 
Friend had any objection against producing any information he possessed with 
respect to the manner in which the provisions of the 3d and 4th of George 1V., 
commonly called the Gaol Act, had been complied with. He received informa- 
tion, from very good authority, as to the discreditable manner in which, as it appear- 
ed to him, those provisions had been carried into effect. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said, before he gave an answer to the ques- 
tion, he wished to have an opportunity of communicating with the Home-office 








on the subject, with a yiew that the information desired should be as complete as 
possible. He entirely concurred with the Noble and Learned Lord, that there 
was no subject more deserving the attention of Parliament than the distinctions 
to be observed in gaols between persons unconvicted, but committed for trial, and 
persons after conviction. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that it would be well to be taken as understood that 
the information he sought would, if not objectionable, be furnished. 
might therefore be taken as passed. 

‘The Earl of RIPON observed, that the Noble and Learned Lord did not ap- 
pearto be aware of an act passed some few years since, after a committee of this 
Heuze at great pains had gone minutely into the subject of the treatment of pri- 
soners before and after conviction. Though he (the Earl of Ripon) did not pre- 
tend to know the rules of the gaol of Newgate, yet that committee had inspected 


His motion 





the prisons of the metropolis and its vicinity, and the principal object of their 
report, upon which the act to which he adverted was founded, was to bring about 
an uniform system in the treatment of all prisoners in every gaol in the country. 
He therefore thought that to understand this subject properly, it would be neces 
saty to furnish the House with more information than the Noble and Learned 
Lard had moved for, because the statute which he (the Earl of Ripon) had men- 
tioned gave to the magistrates jointly with the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department powers of making regulations for the internal management of the 
gaels within their jurisdiction with reference to both classes of prisoners—viz., 
these before the trial and those after conviction. With regard to separate con- 
finemeytof untried persons, the committee in their report had pressed the adop- 
tion of that system, on the ground that it got rid of one of the greatest possible 

vils of prison discipline—-the indiscrimmate admixture of all sorts of persous 
before tial. If the Noble aod Learned Lord would turn his attention to the evi- 
lence taken before that committee, he would find that prisoners in great numbers 
who had been c..nfined in the metropolitan gaols, as well as those who had been 

~afined in couuty prisons, ail expressed the greatest horror at the indiscriminate 








sum, he derived considerable emolument from the command of a regiment, 
and as viceroy of Hanover he had been for many years in the receipt of a 
large allowance, which prevented the necessity of his trenching at all upon 
his allowances from England. He had now shown that all the other male 
branches of the Royal family had direct emoluments of one sort or ano- 
ther, in addition to their allowances, whilst the Duke of Sussex had no addition- 
al emoluments at all. On the accession of his late Majesty William IV., the 
rangership of one of the parks was given him; but no sooner bad his Royal 
Highness paid the fees incident to his entrance upon that office, than the emolu 
ments of it, which amounted to £1,500 a-year, were taken away, and be never 
received any advantage from it. He thought that he had now completely made 
out his case that his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex had been placed in an 
inferior situation to that of the other branches of the Royal family. The 
devotion of his Royal Highness to scientific and literary pursuits was too 
well known to require any detailed notice from him. By his devotion to 
those pursuits he had deprived himself of those naval and military emolu- 
ments by which others of his illustrious family had benefitted. He 
would, however, ask this House, had his Royal Highness’s time been 
employed less beneficially for the country than that of his more fortunate relatives ? 
(Hear, hear}. It was a notorious fact, that for the last 25 yearsthe Duke of 
Sussex had presided over 60 different institutions, medical, literary, and scientific, 
to which he had lent his money, his time, and his advice. [Hear, hear.] As 
president of the Royal Society, perpetual demands were made upon his time and 
his resources which it was impossible for him to meet without trenching upon his 
already contracted meavs. [Hear, hear.] It was known also that out of his 
comparatively moderate allowances his Royal Highness had brought together a 
library valuable in theological, literary, and scientinc works, and that this library 
was then open to the public on the trifling condition of the party’s writing down 
his name who sought admission to it. [Hear, hear] He had thus shown that 
neither the time nor the allowances of bis Royal Highness had been wasted in 
idle or frivolous pursuits, or consumed upon his own personal self. gratification. 
{Hear.] He now wished to call the attention of the house to the situation which 
the Duke of Sussex occupied at this moment as the first resident subject of the 
realin. He had already shown the different calls which were made upon his 
Royal Highness’s resources in consequence of the position he heid in the country, 
and to those he might add, that his Royal Highness had other calls upon them of 
near interest from persons, who, though they were not in succession to the throne, 
were as dear to his heart as children were to any subject in theempire. As a 
Reformer and also as a constant stickler for economy he had ventured to bring 
forward this motion. He hoped that neither the hon. gentlemen connected with 
Her Majesty’s Government nor the hon. gentlemen opposite would be reluctant 
to bestow some mark of public approbation upon the illustrious individual to 
whom he had aliuded. He was sure that in making this motion he should carry 
with him the approbation of his own constituents, and he was also sure that the 
people of England, who had always looked up tothe Duke of Sussex with eyes 
of admiration, would sanction it with theirassent. The hon. member concluded 
by moving that a humble address he presented to Her Mujesty, requesting her to 
take into her most gracious consideration the Parliamentary allowances hitherto 
granted to, and now enjoyed by, His Royal Highness, the Duke of Sussex, with 
a view to recommend an addition thereto. 

Mr. W. CAMPBELL seconded the motion, which, whatever might be its 
fate in that house, would certainly meet the approbation of the people out of 
doors. He fully agreed in the eloquent eulogium which his hon. friend had 
passed on the Duke of Sussex ; but there was one point in his Royal Highness’s 
character which his hon. friend had forgotten to notice, and that was the generos- 
ity with which he annually expended large sums of money in charity. Whilst 
his Royal brothers were alive, they shared with him the duty of promoting, to 
the utmost of their power, all our charitable institutions ; but now that they were 
dead, this burden fell exclusively on His Royal Highness. He mns', however, do 
his Royal Higtness the Duke of Cambridge the justice to say, that since his return 
to Eng and he had poured forth his charitable donations very liberally The hon. 
member coxcluded by again, repea iag, tha’ he had the highest :a*isf ction in se- 
conding the motion. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, that this was a motion for an address to Her Majesty, 
asking her to recommend to this house an augmentation of the income enjoyed 
by his royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Now he certainly felt, that if it was 
proper that any addition should be made by Parliament to the income uf his Royal 
Highness it would be proper for the Ministers ofthe Crown to propose that addit on 
(hear, hear,), since no advice could naturally be more grateful to Her Majesty, and 
therefore, that if such an addition were necessary, they must have been guilty of 
some neglect of duty in not having humbly tendered their advice to that effect to her 
Majesty. With this feeling, then, he thought himself bound to address a few 
words, and only a very few, to the house, not having received any commands 
to bring down any message, or to make any proposition to the house on the sub- 
ject. He would not attempt to dispute the greater part of the statements which 
the hon. gentleman who had submitted the motion had made, and above all he 
would not attempt to dispute that which the hon. member had stated so eloquent- 
ly, and also with so much truth, relative to the liberal character of the Royal per 
sonage in question, his munificent patronage of the arts, bis alt 
sciences, and his dispensing the income he enjoyed 
and a chief inember of this great community 


chment to the 
in a manner befitting a Prince 
Neither should he attempt to dis 
pute the statemeuts of the hon. gevtlemen with respect to the amount of bis 
Royal Highness’s income as compared with those incomes which had been en- 





joyed by other members of the Royal family at different times of their lives. Jt 
was not now necessary for him to enter into the circumstances through which 
that difference had been caused, and larger incomes had been granted to the bro. 
thers of his Royal Highness. But looking back to the discussion which he remem. 
bered to have taken place relative to some of those grants, he could not say he 
thought that they were calculated to prompt a very ready application to that 
house onthe part of the Crown for an increase of the allowances of the Royal family, 
He thought that when an increase was made, it ought only to be in a case in which 
there should be a ready and almost universal assent in tbat house, and an assert 
as ready and as general by the peop'e out of the house. One of the 
grants to which he had alluded was carried or rejected—he did not re. 
member which—by a majority of one. He remembered also, that when 
an additional grant of £10,000 was conferred on his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, on bemg appointed custos of George III. during bis unfortunate malady, 
reflections had been made in the house and out of it, which he thought were not 
only injurious to his Royal Highness, but tended in some degree to lower the 
Royal family of which he was a member in the estimation of the public. These 
were the reasons why, wishing to keep up the respect due to these exalted per- 
sons, he thought it was more advisable for the Ministers of the Crown to confine 
the grants to an amount smaller than might be demanded for the incomes of the 
Royal family, than in any manner to exceed that limit, or to go beyond what might 
be called the just expectations of the nation with respect to any member of the 
Royal family. Now, without comparing the income of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex to those enjoyed by other members of the Royal family—which 
might not be altogether a satisfactory mode of deciding the question, because it 
might be said there was a difference as to the justice and propriety of granting 
those incomes—he saw that the income granted to his Royal Highness by Parlia- 
ment was £21,000 a-year. He must admit that the liberal wish of his Royal 
Highness to benefit the charitable and scientific institutions of the country might 
make it difficult for him to keep within the limits of that income ; but at the 
same time he could not say that that sum was very stinted or narrow to be con- 
ferred on an inferior branch of the Royal family. It was upon such considera- 
tions that during the present year, when the civil list was settled,adverting as Min- 
isters were bound to do to the income of the Duke of Sussex, they did not think it 
their duty to make any proposition to Parliament for its augmentation. If he 
were to consult merely his own private inclinations and wishes with respect to 
the Duke of Sussex, the regard he felt for that priuce would induce him to sup- 
port an increase of his income; but speaking in the character of a Minister of 
the Crown [hear], and looking to what had been the effect on public opinion of 
propositions that perhaps at the time they were made had as strong recommenda- 
tions as the present, he thought he rather consulted the interests of the Royal 
family and of the Crown in coming to the resolution he had formed in concert 
with his colieagues, that it was not expedient to advise her Majesty to send any 
message to the house recommending an increase in the income ef his Royal High- 
ness. (Hear, hear.} Having said that they had not thought it proper to give 
such advice to her Majesty, he begged he might not be understood as meaning in 
the least degree to convey a wish that the proposition should rather come froma 
member of that house than from the Ministers of the Crown. On the contrary, 
he felt that if it were made at all, it should be made by Ministers, and not by an 
individual member. [Hear, hear] Therefore, when he opposed the proposition 
of the Hon. Member, he opposed it as one that he did not think was in itself 
wise or advisable to adopt. He took this view of it, not because of the censure 
which it might seem to cast on the conduct of Ministers, but because he thought 
it their duty to withstand a proposition made in that house on a inatter whch 
came within their cognizance, to adopt which they had not thought fit to advise 
her Majesty. [Hear, hear. | 

Mr. WARBURTON had never heard a speech more honourable to the person 
filling the office of leader of that House than the speech that had just been made 
by the Noble Lord, since both by his political connexions and the friendship 
which they all knew subsisted between the Royal Duke and the Noble Lord, as 
well as the manner in which the subject had been brought forward, the Noble 
Lord had every motive that could weigh with a Minister of the Crown to consent 
to the proposition. The course taken by the Noble Lord did him the greatest 
honour, and would, he hoped, be only estimated by the country, as he perceived 
it was by gentleman on the other side of the House. 

Sir R. PEEL said his feelings of duty led him to give his support to the Noble 
Lord on this question. [Hear, hear.] He must say he should not be satisfied 
with himself if he shrunk from doing what was personally disagreeable, in giving 
the Noble Lord that support, and he must say too, that he felt fully, that from 
community of feeling with his Royal Highness, and from his intimacy with him, 
the Noble Lord had very great temptations to depart from the strict line of duty 
on this question. The Noble Lord had set an example that night to public men 
which in his (Sir R. Peei’s) opinion was well deserving of imitation. [Hear, 
hear.] With respect to the allusions that had been made to the political feelings 
of the illustrious Duke, he (Sir R. Peel) was not aware that the illustrious Duke 
had ever urged his political opinions so as to be disagreeable to any one. [ Hear, 
hear.] Ashe had said, in giving bis support to the Noble Lord, he was doing 
what was personally disagreeable to himself; for his personal opinion was in 
favour of the motion. When he saw the illustrious Duke devoting his time to 
the pursuits of peace, and occupying a distinguished station with reference to 
science, and making even hospitality subservient to the interests of science [hear, 
hear], he could not but say that his personal feelings were in favour of the mo- 
tion ; but he agreed entirely with the Noble Lord that her Majesty's Government 
ought to make up their mind upon a question of this nature on an enlarged view 
of the circumstances of the whole Royal family ; and he must say, that in that 
course it was from the House of Commons that they ought to meet with sup- 
port. [Hear, hear.] ‘The House of Commons was not fit to be trusted with 
grants of this kind, and after all the abuse which he had heard applied to different 
Governments on the score of lavish expenditure, he did believe that Govern- 
ments were ever more inclined to economy on questions of this kind than the 
House of Commons. It would be exceedingly dangerous to acquiesce in the 
precedent that would be furnished by the motion of the Hon. Gentleman More- 
over, he thought it was infinitely more respectful to her Majesty that motions of 
this kind should originate with the Government. The Government was better 
aware of the remote consequences to be expected from grants of this sort than 
any sing'e Member of that House could possibly be. [Hear.] On these grounds 
he gave his entire and cordial support to the proposition of tre Noble Lord, wish- 
ing at the same time, however, to guard against its being supposed that, in re- 
fusing this grant, he was in the slightest degree influenced by political or party 
motives. [{Hear, hear. ] 

Mr. HUME said, that if his political and personal feelings had ever agreed it 
was in favour of thismotion. For 30 years that he had been engaged in politics 
he had ever found his Royal Highness in favour of education, the friend of the 
poor, and the advocate of liberty. It was not for him (Mr. Hume) to say in 
what respects his Royal Highness had done his duty ; he would only ask any 
individual to say in what the illustrious Duke had not done his duty. [Hear, 
iear.] Buthe did expect, after what fell from the Noble Lord, that his Hon. 
Friend the Member for Selkirk would at once have put an end to the discussion 
by withdrawing his motion. For his own part he could only say that he felt he 
had a public duty to perform, and he should perform it, though it would be with 
great pain that he should divide on this question. He hoped the Hon. Member 
would withdraw his motion 

After a protracted debate Mr. GILLLON declared he had no intention whatever 
todetain the House bya rep!y. He had only to observe, that he brougnt for- 
ward the motion solely through a sense of public duty, and that, as it would ap- 
pear from the opinions expressed by so many Hon. Members that the pubiic 
feeling was with him, he would press the motion toa division. 

The House then divided, when there appearec—for the motion, 48 ; against 
it, 98; majority, 50. 


I 
PEERS MADE AT THE CORONATION. 
Fioma Radical, not Tory, paper. 

The list of Coronation Peerages comprises a few respectable 11ames— and that 
is the best to be said of it. With one exception, the Peers created or elevated 
are persous whose public services have not entitled them to any distinguished 
mark of the Royal favour. The Earl of Mulgrave, acting by and with the ad- 
vice of Lord Morpeth, has ruled Irelana as she never was ruled before by English 
Viceroy. Itis to be supposed that Lord Mulgrave prefers the French “ Mar- 
quis’ to the Saxon * Earl ;”’ and in that case, though we may differ with him in 
taste, we are not sorry that so unimportant a wish has been gratified. But who 
are the other noblemen and gentleman whom the Queen delights especially 
to honour at thistime? Taking the official list as it stands in the Gazette, we 
find— ; 

1. “ William, Baron King’—son of a worthy, hard-headed, old Whig ; who 
perhaps would not have thanked his Sovereign fora Viscountcy and an Eeridom- 
But his son is to be Viscount Ockham and Earl of Lovelace. What has the 
young Lord King done to deserve this promotion? The Globe suggests the 
only reason forit: Lord King married Lord Byron’s daughter, and in the Noel 
family was the extinct Barony of Lovelace. Another and more probable reason for 
the revival of this romantic sounding title in Lord King, is that he is the nephew 
of that ever ready Ministerial ** friend in need” Lord Ebrington. 

2. “ Laurence, Baron Dundas,” is tobe Earl of Zetland. ‘This isan ortho- 
dox “ elevation’’—one after the old style. Lord Dundas possesses one of the re- 
maining rotten boroughs—Richmond ; and can sometimes return the Member 
fur Orkney and Zetland. If anvbody can mention another reason for the 
bestowal of an Earldom on Lord Dundas, we shall willingly proclaim it 
% + Anthony Adrian, Earl of Kintore,” is to be Baron Kintore. Few persons 
had heard of the existence of the said “ Anthony Adrian," tll they saw his name 18 
the Gazette. He is, we believe, a Scotch lord, who keeps or did keep ap ick of 
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heunds in some distant county ; but why or wherefore he has been preferredto | of these Provinces. Their Excellencies landed PWS a salute from the 


an English Peerage, is what the public are asking. Probably there is a job at the 
bottom of this “ elevation.” 

4. **Cernelius, Viscount Lismore,” is to sit in the House of Lords as Baron 
Lismore. This insignificant Irish nobleman has property in Tipperary. 

5. Lerd Rossmore, once a rather doubtful person in his politics, sends two of 
his sons, honourable Westenras, to support Lord Melbeurne’s Government in 
the Heuse of Commons: thence his English Peerage. 

6. Lord Carew can influence the elections in Wexford ; therefore he is made 
a Baron of the United Kingdem. 

7. Mr. William Francis Spencer Ponsonby belongs to a family which bas al- 
ways managed to get a considerable sum of the public money in one shape or 
another, with Earldoms and Baronies to boot. Thrust out of the representation 
of Dorsetshire, Mr. Ponsonby is compensated with the name, style, and title of 
Baron De Mauley, (of the ancient Barony of which name his wife is co-heir,) for 
his ineffectual support of the Whig interest in that country. 

8, 9, 10. Sir John Wrottesley, Mr. Charles Hanbury Tracy, and Mr. Paul | Pf 
Methuen owe their Peerages to the election contests they have stood, and the Wolfred Nelson, &c. 
seats they have lost. They were all respectable commoners, and will doubtless The Steamers British America and Charlevoiz arrived in port yesterday evening 
make very decent Conservative Lords, at the command of the Premier aad the | about eight o'clock, having made the passage from Quebec in seventeen hours. 
Court. They were both filled with passengers, and as all the Hotels in town had already 

11. The Marquess of Carmarthen—a person of whose merits and politics we | more than their complement of boarders, much inconvenience must be experienced 
must confess our entire ignorance—is to be Lord Osborne. He is the son of the | by the last “comers. His Excellency the Governor in Chief, accompanied by 
Tory Duke of Leeds, and will counterbalance his father’s vote. their Excellencies Sir Colin Campbell, Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia, and Sir 

The entire list consists of twelve elevations and new creations. ‘There is not| ©. A. Fitzroy, Lieut. Governor of Prince Edwards’s Island, Vice Admiral Sir 
one which suggests the idea of superior ability or merit. Charles Paget, and a numerous suit, embarked on board the John Bull at Quebec 

ccoeiiatiipiinin " —— afternoon, and arrived at Sorel yesterday forenoon, and dined with 
sicut. G Si y ‘ fl : i , 
CANADA—SIR JOHN COLBORNE. eneral Sir John Colborne. The Joan Bull is to leave Sorel this morn 


Citadel, and were received by a Guardof Honour on the Queen's wharf. Col. 
Starr and Capt. Campbell were in the suit of Sir Colin, who is accompanied by 
Miss Campbell. Mr. Glover, Naval Storekeeper at Halifax jand formerly of 
Kingston Upper Canada, with his lady were also passengers in the Medea.—-Ib. 
H. M.S. Racehorse, 18 guns, Captain Crawford, sailed from Prince Edward 
Island for Quedec, on the 18th instant, Donald M’ Donald, Esq. of Glenaladale, 
was passenger in her. 
H. M. Schooner Charybdis, the Hon. Lieut. Gore, arrived at Prince Edward 
Island on the 18th, and remains. 
M. Steamship Medea, made the passage from Quebec to Prince Edward 
Island in the space of 64 hours. 
At one o'clock to-day, the telegraph announced a sloop of war. 
posed to be the Racehorse. —Quebe c Gazette, Friday. 
The sloop of war telegrap hed yesterday came up with this morning’s tide and 
proved to be the Vestal, on her return from Bermuda, whither she conveyed 


She is sup- 















In the midst of contending factions, ard the clashing of public opinion, which 


must ever be the case in countries where ‘-- discussion is encouraged, and in 
which the moving spirits of the British empire are as conspicuous as their insti- 
tutions are free, it isa proud reflection that the Government of Great Britain 
stands among the foremost in the world in the dissemination of that knowledge 
which can make mankind politically, historically, or commercially wise. Great 
Britain and France have gone hand in hand in the liberal determination to add to 
those stores of information, which are of common utility among the civilized 
nations of the earth ; thereby inviting a correspondent feeling in surrounding 
nations, indecing sentiments of amity, encouraging the growth of science, en- 
lightening the course of legislation and civil polity, enlarging the views of man- 
kind generally, and conducing to the cultivation of universal brotherhood. 

Our readers are doubtless aware of the splendid donation which was some time 
ago made by the British Government, to the principal public institutions both of 
the Old and the New World, consisting of documents of immense importance 
touching the origin, the rise, and progress, of the English constitution, from its 
earliest ages to its permanent establishment in a tangible form; together with 
means of ascertaining its relations with the other nations of Europe, and other 
matters connected therewith, all of which were admitted to be of high import- 
ance, but the reprinting of which, for dissemination, was found to be replete with 
expense, and an anxious editorial care which required painful investigation and 
unceasing watchfulness, to bring them to a successful termination. Copies of 
these works and documents were sent to courts, universities, colleges, and the 
principal scientific and literary societies both in Europe and America; and in all 


ing about six o'clock, and the arrival of His Excellency may be looked for about 
From the Quebec Mercury. 


It will be seen by an answer Lord Melbourne gave to a question put tv him in 
the House of Lords, that this veteran officer is about to resign his command in 
these Colonies. Sir John has been now long absent from England, and has at- 
tained to that period in his existence, full of years and honour, in which it is 
natural he should wish to return amongst his kindred and friends, and receive in 
his native land the homage due to his reputation and services. H1s desire to be 
relieved from the duties of his military charge here was signified to the Home 
Government during the Administration of the Earl of Gosford ; but the breaking 
out of the rebellion last autumn with the necessity of active operations in the 
field against an armed enemy, rendered compliance impossible, nor would Sir 
John have abandoned the command at a moment so critical. Sir John is under- 
stood to have entered cordially into the views of the Karlof Durham, and has | 
frequently expressed his desire to promote them to tie vimostof his power before | 
he finally quits the country, and it is owing to this ).aourabie desire on his part 
that his stay has been prolonged to the present period. When Sir Jobn shall | 
depart from this land he will leave behind bun honourable recollections of a long | 
course of active and zealous services which bave been appreciated at home, and | 
recently rewarded by the special notice of the Crown. And, it will not fail to be 
remembered that the soldier who had grown grey in the battle field shed no 
blood in judicial executions. 

Sir John Colborne entered the army in the year 1795, and rose through the 
progressive grades till he attained the rank of Colonel, on the 4th June, 1814, 
and was made Aid de Camp to the King. 

He was at Corunna in 1809, with Sir John Moore, on whose Staff he served 
as Military Secretary, and was thus remembered by the gallant Chief when he | 
was fast sinking under the fatal wound which terminated his existence—* Re- 
member,” said the dying general, to his friend and aid-de-camp Colonel Ander- 
son, ** Remember that you go to , and tell him that it is my request, and 
that I expect he will give Major Colborne a Lieutenant-Colonelcy: he has long 
been with me, and | know him most worthy of it.” 

In the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington, Sir John was at the battle of 
Albuhera, at the siege of Cuidad Rodrigo, where his services were particularly 
conspicuous, and he had the distinguished honour of being twice mentioned in 
the despatch of the Great Captain, respecting the affair ot the 9th January. in 
which the Duke declared that he could not “ sufficiently applaud the conduct of 
Lieutenant-Colone! Colborne and the detachment under his command.” On a 
subsequent day, that of the final and successful attack upon the same fortress, 
Sir John Colborne was struck by a musket ball which passed through his epaul- 











noon.— Montreal Herald. 


From the Albany Argus of Tuesday. 

The Montreal Gazette of the 16th, confirms our Lewiston correspondent as to 
the probable commutation of the sentence with two or thee exceptions, of the 
16 men now under sentence of death at Niagara. Aftercorrecting the impres- 
sion in the States, that the sentences of the residue will be carried out to 
the letter (that is to “drawing and quartering ’—a part of the punishment 
for treason, which, it seems, has become obsolete in practice)—it says : 

“It is not probable that the penalty of death will be exacted, except in the 
case of Chandler and Wait, who, since sentence has been pronounced, have 
been locked up in the condemned cells. Both their wives are said to have pro- 
ceeded to Quebec to sue for mercy. But we do not think that the Governor 
General will interfere, but leave the matter to the discretion and judgment of Sir 
George Arthur.” 

The following is the testimony of a serjeant of the Lancers, on the trial of 
Chandler, touchi: g the attack on Osterhout’s tavern at Short Hills. We copy 
it from the Niagara Reporter, which gives a full account of the trial, as showing 
probably the upshot of the offence of the prisoner and his compatriots. 

‘**Robert Baily, sergeant in the Lancers, was up stairs in bed when the attack 
on the house commenced. The sentry came up and gave the alarin that he was 
fired upon by a party from without. There might be fifty shots fired upon the 
house, through the roof and walls. Lancers returned the fire. They had pis 
tols. Did not surrender for three quarters of an hour. The party without 
brought bundles of straw to fire the house. Saw prisoner outside, armed and 
acting with the rest of the party. When witness and his companions were being 
marched as prisoners to the woods, Chandler was in the advanced guard. 
Thought there was from one hundred to two hundr ed outside of the house. On 
being taken into the woods, an oath was proposed to them, that they would not 
again take up arms against the patriots. Chandler recommended shooting them. 
Morreau proposed the oath Their names were taken down, and then they were 
released Is perfectly sure Chandler said it was better to kill the d—d tories.” 
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lette and inflicted a severe weund in his shoulder, from the effect of which he 
has ever since suffered, and by which his health is often seriously affected. He, 
however, did not allow it to withdraw him from the active duties of his profes- 
sion, and was preseat at the battles of Nivelles, Nive, Orthes and Toulon, and 
shared in the great day of Waterloo; he was honourably mentioned on all these 
occasions and his services and talents highly esteemed by the Great Duke. His 
civil and military services in these provinces are too generally and too freshly 
remembered to render it necessary to mention thei, more particularly at this 
time. 

Sir John Colborne wears the honorary distinctions of a cross and two clasps, 
with the Waterloo medal. Whilst yet Colonel he was created a Knight Com 
panion of the Bath, and since he has been in this command, the Grand Cross of 
Hanover and Grand Cross of the Bath have been conferred upon him for his dis- 
tinguished services. 


CASE OF MR. DAVIDSON. 
From the Mercury, Aug. 16. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the fullowing letter addressed by the 
Chief Secretary to the Governor-General upon the subject of Mr. Davidson's 
arrest in the State of New York. It will be seen that in the opinion of the re- 
sponsible advisers of his Excellency, the affair is not in that state in which the 
Governineut can properly interfere or make itself a party. There is no reason to 
suppose that the trivuna!s of the United States will not render justice. The 
question is one of the international law, upon which it does occasionally happen 
that judgements are given in one country which are not palatable or according to 
the notions of right entertamed by another. In such cases the authority of the 
Supreme Governinent steps in to negociate a remedy, either general or particular, 
forthe injury done by a defect in the laws, or a failure inthe tribunal charged 
with the execution of them. eason points this out asthe proper limit of the 
interference of a government. In the present case Mr. Davison, it seems will be 
indemnified, should the New York tribunal, contrary to every notion of justice, 
mulct him in damages for an act done in obedience to the orders of the British 
Government ; and the question will then arise between the two Governments as 
to the propriety of permitting the continuance of a law so obviously impoiitic and 
unjust :-— 

Castis or Sr. Lewis, 2 
August 14, 1838. 4 

My Lord,—In obedience to your Excellency’s directions I have enquired into 
the circumstances atteading the arrest of Mr. Davidson at Fort Covington, as 
stated by his brother, whu came here to demand the interference of the Be itish 
Government in his behaif. 


It appears to me, as [ have explained to Mr. Davidson, that this is a matter in | 


which this Government cannot at present communicate officially with thatof the 
United States. The latter Government has not as yet interfered. An American 
cittzen in his private capacity, has instituted proceedings, to which his Govern- 
ment or its Magistrates are no parties. He has sued out a writ and commenced 
an action on most unjustifiable grounds. But in the United States as in Great 
Britain, the Government and its Magistrates have no discretion in such matters. 
Writs iu civil suits are issued as matters of course: nor can the Government in 
either country interfere to stop any proceedings which an individual may think 
proper to institute thereon. The British Government has no reason to presume 
that Mr. Davidson will not receive the utmost redress that its own laws offer in 
similar cases: that the Courts of the Stateof New York will not acknowledge 
Mr. Davidson's plea that he acted under the authority of the Goverament of Ca- 
nada, and amerse his vexatious prosecution in costs, or entertain a counter action 
against him. When the Courts of Law in the United States decide that the au- 
thority of the British Government is insufficient to maintain the acts of its offi- 
cers in its own territories, it will then be time for it to interfere. 

In the meantime Mr. Davidson must, as | have advised him, give bail to the 
action,—a step which instead of amounting, as he seems to imagine, to a confes- 
sion of the justice of the proceeding, shews that he means to dispute it. It is 
not, however, just or politic that the British Gevernment should? allow its sub- 
jects to be harrassed by the expense of vexatious prosecutions for acts done 
under its authority. I have therefore informed Mr. Davidson, that should it 
appear on the trial that these proceedings are instituted on the ground of acts 
legally done by him in the discharge of his duty asa British officer or subject, 
the Government will indemnify him for any expenses incurred by him in this 
behalf. I have given directions to adopt any measures that may be calcu- 
lated to aid Mr. Davidson in procuring the most full and efficient defence. 

The circumstance is no doubt calculated to create much excitement on the 
frontier. A singular perversion of the civil law of neighbouring states seems to 
have been attempted for the purpose of harrassing and terrifying those who most 
efficiently do their duty to her Majesty. But I should hope that the feeling must 
have been calmed by the perception of the fact, that nothing has yet occurred to 
preclude all those thus aggrieved or menaced, from trusting to the usual but ef- 
fectual relief from the ordinary course of justice in the State of New York. 

I have the honour to be, your Excellency'’s most obedient Servt 
Cues. Buiter, Chief Secretary 

The Medca —This afternoon, about half past 2 o'clock, H er Majesty's Fri- 
gate Medea arrived from Halifax and Prince Edward's Island, having on board 
Major Genera! Colin Campbell and Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Lieutenant Governors 





We are still without any later advices from Europe. 


| The message of President Bustamente to the Congress of Mexico, has been re- 
ceived. His Excellency endeavors to draw a favourable view of the affairs of the Re- 
| public, although its crippled and exhausted condition is apparent to the whole world. 
| The relations with the United States, he assures us, are on a favourable footing, 

as the dffierences between the two countries are about to be submitted to the 


| mediation of a third power ; but the singular part of this executive effusion is that, 
| where his Excellency laments that the new expedition to Texas has not yet been 
| able to depart. Now that Mexico should seriously entertain any hopes, much 
| less intentions, of recovering that country, seems astonishing. She was utterly 

incapable of making any impression in that quarter, when the population did not 
| amount to one tenth of its present number, notwithstanding Santa Anna took 
| with him the whole disposable military force of Mexico. That military chief 

and his lieutenants were worsted in almost every conflict, previous to his final 

overthrow and capture at San Jacinto. We cannot comprehend why an intelli- 
| gent man like Bustamente can entertain hopes so visionary, especially when it is 
| manifest to all Christendom that the re-conquest of Tex#s by Mexico is morally 
and physically impossible. Perhaps, it may be said, that he merely indulges a 
popular delusion for the purpose of retaining popular favour; if so, in whata 
degraded light does it exhibit the Mexicans. Frauduleat statements and unreal 
| intentions are put forth by the Chief Magistrate of the nation, to delude 
| and lead blindfold his countrymen ! 


We do not enter into the merits of the controversy with France; the latter, it 
is true, may be too exacting in her demands for redress, but then it must be borne 
| in mind that Mexico has given France great and repeated provocation. At any 

rate, should France appear to be unnecessarily harsh upon a weaker power, that 
| weaker powcr would soon awaken the sympathies of other nations, which nations 
would give her succour in various ways, if they did not distinctly interpose their 
influence to effect a more lenient course of proceedings. It is, indeed, held, that 
France, by limiting herself to a blockade merely, inflicts an injury upon neutral 
nations rather than upon Mexico. We do not think, then, that Mexico can suffer 


places they were received as valuable gifts and large accessions to public infor- 

mation. Among other places they were sent to the New York Society Library 

of this city, where they form an important feature of its available literary trea- 

sures ; and, as the laws of this country are almost entirely founded upon those 

which have long been the basis of British liberties, we can imagine that all 

whose pursuits are legal or political will be glad to search their pages, in studying 

the history and theory of those pursuits. 

The contents of these works have already been given to the world and need 

not to be recapitulated here; but we are at once rejoiced and proud to find, that, 

in the same spirit which actuated the publication and diffusion of them, a new 

accession has been received from the same source, hy the New York Society 

Library ; the works either bringing up the former subjects to recent dates, or 

illustrating and explaining them by incidental application. The following have 

recently been forwarded by Mr. Rich, the Society’s agent in London. They are 

in fact the newly published records, which while they explain and illustrate the 

history of the Kingdom, are equally explanatory of the social condition of the 

people at the times on which they treat. Among these are — 

I. “The Kalenders and Inventories of the Treasury of the Exchequer. 
by Sir Francis Palgrave ;” in which are preserved 

1. Inventories and Descriptions of the Regalia and Jewels of several monarehe, 

2. The Correspondence of Edward the Black Prince; of Henry VIII. with 
his agents at Rome, relative to the divorce of Queen Katherine ; of Wol- 
sey, Cromwell, Cranmer, &c. 

3. The privy signets of Elizabeth relative to the Spanish Armada. 

4. The Proceedings of the Star Chamber. 

5. An Inventory of the spoils made by Jack Cade. 

II. Other records, cuntaining matter not less interesting than the above, are 

1. Documents I!lustrative of the History of Scotland. 

2. Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England. Edited by 
Sir Nicholas Harris. 

3. The Records of Caernarvon, relative to the affairs of Wales. 

4. Charter Rolls preserved in the Tower. 

5. Rotulide Oblatis et Finibus Temp. Johan. 

6. The Rolls of Jreland. 

7. The Report of the Record Commission. 

The paper and typographical execution of these books are such as might be 

expected from the munificence and liberality of the source from whence they 

emanate ; severalof the volumes are illustrated with beautiful engravings, being 

fac-similes of some of the most curious documents, and seals, the originals of 

which last are described as being in some instances of pure gold, of such ex- 

quisite workmanship as to render it impossible to take an impression in the usual 

manner, wiShout injuring the engraving. Several of these are supposed to have 

been executed by the celebrated Benvenuto Cellini. 

We congratulate the public bodies which have become possessed of these 

valuable documents, and we cannot but feel proud of the liberal spirit which dic- 

tates such aline of conduct in the government at home. ‘ The British Con- 

stitution” is a term that has been much used of late, by many who neither did nor 

indeed could understand it rightly ; and we think that these important works 

come in excellent time as supplements to their precursors, to give the informa 

tion so necessary in discussing so intricate a question. 


Edited 





The amusements of the Turf at Montreal have had the countenance of his 
Excellency the Governor General, whose tastes that way are well known. Lord 
Durham used to have a superior stud which was tolerably fortunate on the race 
grounds of the North of England; and he himself introduced the annual racing 
at Lambton, the family estate. We subjoin from the Montreal Herald the follow- 
ing extracts from the first day’s proceedings of a sport so decidedly British. 

Yesterday was the first race day of the season, and as the weather proved 
uncommonly favourable the stands and grounds outside the coufse were crowded 
with a large assemblage of beauty, fashion, and tag-rag and bobtail. The road 
from Montreal to the St. Pierre course formed a continuous line of carriages, 
horsemen and pedestrians, from noon till two o'clock, and we never remember a 
race in this city so numerously attended, and at which so much good order pre- 
vailed. Abouta quarter past one, His Excellency the Earl of Durham arrived at 
the grand stand in a carriage and four, with outriders,eccompanied by their Excellen- 
cies Sic Colin Campbell, Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia and Sir @. A. 
Fitzroy, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward's Island, and Vice Admiral Six 
Charles Paget. Two benclies in front of the grand stand were fitted up for 
His Excellency and his friends, among whom we noticed Mr. and Mrs. Ellice, 











any great or prolonged injustice from France. 


seek to heal some of her differences with other powers, more particularly Texas, 
a neighbour she has every reason to dread. Instead of entertaining empty 
visions of a re-conguest of that country, while the hostile fleet of another is at 
her own doors, how much more rational would it be to negotiate a peace, and 
Her northern frontier, from Metamoras to the 





secure her northern frontier. 
interior for a distance of a thousand miles is open to invasion from Texas, 
and inroads from the Camanche Indians. If a treaty of peace were negotiated 
with Texas, the Riodel Norte would be established as the boundary, and her 
northern frontier would be secured from the mouth of that river to Santa 
Fe, for Texas would readily guarantee to restrain all Indian depredations upon 
Mexico would then be in 


| 

| 

Mexico from within her own acknowledged territory. 
a better condition to carry on the contest—if contest it may be called,—with 
France. 

If Mexico had, after the defeat of St. Anna and the total destruction of his 
army, opened negotiations with Texas, and acknowledged her independence—she 
might have preserved a large portion of that now lost country, and have establish- 
ed the line at the Nueces, or possibly the San Antonio; but it is too late to 
effect that now, and her only safety consists in making peace with Texas by ac- 
knowledging her independence, and ceding to her tho entire territory north of the 
great river before named. If she should then choose to strengthen her Northern 
frontier, she might do so by planting colonies of Europeans in the fertile lands south 
of the Rio del Norte, which lands she could easily grant forthat purpose. Should 
these measures not be taken, and a system of hostility be allowed to continue 
between the Mexicans and Texans, the latter, we may be assured, will not long 
remain to the Northward of the Rio del Norte, but will suddenly pass that river, 
and supported by the anglo-American race from the Northern States generally, 
will establish themselves in the fertile lands we have just named; nor willl! 





be in the power of the Mexicans to expel them, any more than it was to dislo ige 
them froin Texas. Having entrenched themselves in this new position, other 


expeditions, and inroads still more southerly will be undertaken, and in this way, | 
} 


invasion upon invasion will ensue, until the republic will be entirely overru! I 
twenty years we may perhaps see a Texan army thundering at the gates of the 
Peace then should be the object of Mexico, and not war. 


wea of itsel 


It is to be lamented that Mexico, which appears so utterly powerless, does not | 











Miss Balfour, Major General Clitherow and several other distinguished indivi- 
duals. The first race was for the Trial Stakesof £2 10s each, p. p., to which 
| the Stewards added £25, for horses bred in Upper or Lower Canada, that never 
| won Match, Plate or Sweepstakes ; one mile heats. Wonby Mr. Peter Jenkin’s 
Helen Mar. 
The second race was for the Turf Club Purse, of £50, added to a Sweepstakes 
of £5 each p. p.; three mile heats; free to all horses. Won by Mr G. W. 
Yarker’s Midas. 
} The third and last race was for the Garrison Plate, of £90; entrance, £2 10s, 
| p-p., distance two miles ; free to all horses, bona fide the property, since the Ist 
| instant, of her Majesty's subjects residing in the Canadas; gentlemen riders. 
Won by Mr G. W Yarker's Rival, rode by Mr. Guy of the 8ist Regt. 

Between the first and second races, his Excellency the Earl of Durham took 
lunch in the Club Room under the Grand Stand, and expressed himself highly gra- 
tified with the sports of the day. After the conclusivn of the races, he departed 
in the same style as he arrived, amid the cheers of the assembled thousands. 
He was dressed in a blue coat, white pantaloons, and black hat, and wore on 
his breast the star of the order of the Bath.—We understand he leaves town 
for Quebec to-morrow. His son, the Viscount Lambton, accompanied him. 





Mr. Robinson of 52 Courtland street, has recently published on one sheet, a 
synopsis of Grammar ingeniously constructed, and shewing at one view the 
structure of the English language in all its principal properties. It will be found 
useful and instructive to young persons. 








RS. COLEY 683 Broadway corner ot Amity street, begs to inform her friends and the 
N public, that her BOARDING A ND DAY SCHOOL, will reopen on Monday the lth 
of September next. (Aug. 25.) 











CARD.—The subscriber wishing to retire, offers for sale his entire stock of Books, 


Paintings, and Engravings. He began business in New York just 20 years ago, with 
ONE BOOK only; by industry and perseverance he has accumulated many thousand vo- 
lumes of excellent books, on every variety of subject, from which, several fine public or 
private Libraries might be selected. It is his intention to visit Europe, where he will en- 
deavour to keep in mind the establishment, if conducted upon the plan he has endeavour- 
ed to make it, a store, where scarce and valuable works may be had, at as moderate pri- 
ces as they possibly can be afforded. One store of that kind, in so large a city, is of great 
convenience, not only to the trade in general, but particularly to the public, as it helps 


them execute the orders, and ena s Towns and States to procure, or add to their Li 
es, without the necessity of sen r abroad 
n the taste for the Fine Arts, since he has 








The great improvement been engaged in bu- 
siness, is very perceptible, and wh ver may be the purch user, W i this a favourable 
moment to commence business . 

He cannot close s Card, without acknowledging his warmest thanks for the support 
he has received ' 

For terms, please apply by letter (post paid) or cal! at his store, No. 205 Broadway. 

Aug. 23—1t") WM. A. COLMAN. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 


Memoirs of the Musical Drama. By George Hogarth, author of “ Musical 
History, Biography, and Criticism.” 2 vols. Bentley. 

There is, perhaps, no department in which our literature is poorer than in his- 
tories of, or criticisms upon art—poorer in the quality yet more than in the quan- 
tity of its stores. This, at least, is the case with Music. Among all the vo- 
lumes which have been published concerning that art, we cannet at this moment 
call to mind a single one whose writer has penetrated to any depth beneath the 
technicalities and anecdotage of his subject—has wrought as if he felt that * the 
science of sweet sound” might be an animation of the undying Spirit of Poetry, 
no less than an indulgence for perishzble sense, or a problem capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration. Some sixty pages of ana, a biographical dictionary, and 
half a dozen traditional dogmas, have mainly constituted the stock in trade of 
most of those who have attempted its history ; but if we examine our past and 
passing criticism of the hour comparatively with the critiques of France or Ger- 
many, the nakedness of the land becomes yet more evident. Jt is trae—and for 
proof we may advert to the writings of MM. Hoffman and Zeilter, and (more 
recently) of Liszt, and Nainzer, and George Sand—that the intensity of our 
neighbours’ desire to appreciate and honour all manifestations of mind in art, 
has frequently driven them into rhapsody and affectation—occasionally led them 
to waste time by searching for that in-dwelling thought, which but existed in 
their own imaginations, or stirred them up to parade as notable discoveries, 
truths sufficiently simple and obvious. We English, however, have stood fixed 
at an opposite extreme no less absurd ; and the signs of any advance from bald 
commonsense dwarfed down by insular prejudice into flat common-place, toward 
that golden mean which shall be no less distant from the fautasy and super-sub- 
tiety of our continental brethren, are as yet few and far between. 

In our present state of opinion, Mr. Hogarth is the very man to become po- 
pular as a reasonably diligent collector—a judge not fatally prejudiced on any 
essential point—a chronicler totally free from that professional taint, which is 
nauseously manifest in many of the works whence he has drawn his materials. 
He brings general scholarship and cultivation to his task. If he cannot go down 
to the root of the matter, he describes its surface so fairly as to enable the 
thoughtful to predicate from his descriptions, and to afford the unthinking what 
they will understand and relish far better than theory or speculation. There are, 
however, certain omissions and disproportions to which we cannot but advert, 
as we pass under his guidance, through the splendid, artificial, but most fascina- 
ting domain—that of the Lyric Drama. 

Aecording to our judgment, the history of Opera divides itself naturally into 
ihree grand sections, which comprise the Italian, German, and French schools ; 
each of these maintaining a character of its own—one, moreover, consonant 
with the national peculiarities and requisitions of its birth-place. And although 
we should not precisely go the length of treating Opera in England as Olaus 
Magnus treated the snakes of Iceland, in his chapter devoted to that branch of 
natural history ; that is, by dismissing them with a pithy—* Snakes in Iceland : 

there he none,”—we think it should be considered merely in a supplimentary 
chapter, and not in a section devoted to itself. For, with the exception of one 
aame (Purcell’s), we do not find a solitary composer able to have founded a 
school,—hardly one who has worked upon any other principle than that of wilful 
borrowing or unconscious imitation from continental models. And hence, since 
our Arnes, and Careys (sweet melodists though they were) can by no fervour of 
nationality be cited as having exercised the slightest influence upon European 
art, we would despatch them far more unceremoniously than Mr. Hogarth has 
done—gaining, by our despatch, space to dwell more earnestly, and with a closer 
analysis, upon such a model-work, for instance, as ‘ Fidelia,” here noticed only 
incidentally—space for a more extended notice of certain composers, whose 
names in general importance and interest must be admitted to exceed those of 


in our own enlightened days, the Prima Donna alone is the one despot, whom 
nobody but herself can depose ! 

Our notices bring us to the end of the seventeenth century, when the musical 
drama began to be heard of in England, thanks to the writings of Purcell—thanks 
to that avidity for exotic pleasures, which has always characterized our nobility. 
This enabled them for a while to swallow the monstrosity of Nicolini and Marghe- 
rita de |'Epine singing, in Italian, in Haym’s “ Pyrrhus and Demetrius,” while 
Mrs. Tofts and Mr. Cook and Mr. Ramondon performed their parts in English. 
Mr. Hogarth has written this division of his history con amore. He has called 
up pleasant reminiscences of the old court masques—and panegyrizes Lock’s 
wild airs and choruses in ‘‘ Macbeth,’ and Purcell’s works, with an enthusiasm 
so sincere, that we cannot find in our hearts to protest against it as extravagant 
—sowing his pages with lively talk about Harry Lawes, the friend of Milton— 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, the arch and itreproachable, and other English artists. ‘This 
is all as it should be were it proportionable with the rest of the book. But bright 
as might then be our native talent, and zealous as were our fashionables to ap- 
propriate and reward a Carestini or a Senesino, the event has proved that native 
genius on the one side, and noble patronage on the other, for what is most dis- 
tnguished in art, have as yet done nothing to create a school of English opera, 
which has any distinctive or characteristic musical worth. Therefore, considering 
the incomplete and scanty notices here offered, of the rise and progress of Ger- 
man opera, we cannot but think that matters of greater, have been sacrificed to 
those of less, impcrtince. 

Mr. Hogarth, true to his theory of considering the art of music to have its ori- 
gin in Italy, devotes but five pages to the lyrical dramas in Germany, prior to the 
appearance of Metastasio. To be sure, when this charming poet is reached, our 
author examines, at full length, his opinions on the subject of the scope, capa- 
cities, and structure of the lyric drama. But these have surely little to do with 
the strength of modern German -music ;—and though to descant upon them was 
a necessity—and with the spirit of all Mr. Hogarth’s remarks we fully agree— 
we are bound to inquire of him, was there nothing more to be said on the preg- 
nant topic of German music, prior to the appearance of Gluck? That materials 
do not lie close at hand we admit; but it is precisely in the obscure and less- 
known passages of his subject that the adroitness and power of an historian are 
evidenced ; and the elder German critical journals and correspondences, if ran- 
sacked, might possibly, we think, have yielded material in itself, at least as wor- 
thy of insertion in the memorialist’s pages, as Addison’s one-sided opinions upon 
the musical capabilities of the Italian and English language—might have dis- 
closed notices of national progress sufficient to keep the thread in sight, by the 
side of Italian music, at least as essential to a history of Opera, as the sprightly 
chapter drawn from Goldoni’s Memoirs, which, however, sprightly, is superfluous. 
To mention but one work which occurs to us, was there nothing of reference or 
information to be gathered from the wsthetic correspondence of Goethe and Zel- 
ter? Mr. Hogarth gives us a few words concerning Italian operas naturalized in 
Germany by Opitz, and Schutz, and Draghi; and quotes the epithet of ‘ cele- 
brated ”’ tacked to Keiser’s name, without adding the title of one single work of 
a composer once so famous. ‘Then we have the old anecdote of Mattheson's 
rainbew-seore, and his challenge of Handel ;—not a word about his music ;— 
then a passage from Riccoboni, in which we are told that, “at the beginning of 
the last century, the performers in the German operas at Hamburgh were all 
tradesmen or handicrafts ;”’ and this, till we come upon the grand name of Gluck 
in the middle of the second volume, is all that we find concerning the matter ! 
Now, though (and it may be every other opera composer) received his outward 
impulse from Italy, there must have been an inspiration of nationality strong 
within him to enable him to found a school so grand, so original, and so conso- 
nant with the whole spirit of German art and literature, as the ene he founded. 
Yet more, it is difficult for us to beiieve that the airs from the Black Forest, 





a Shield or a Linley—such men, for instance, as Himmel, and Simone Mayer, 
and Spontini, and Spohr, and Marschner. 

We begin naturally with the Italian school—with Quagliati’s Thespian troop 
parading the streets of Rome by torch-light, during the carnival of 1606, whose 
popularity may be inferred from ‘‘ the cart’ stopping at ten or a dozen different | 
places “ between four o'clock in the afternoon or after midnight.” And here, 
as Mr. Hogarth’s plan enjoined upon him the introduction of biographical notices, | 
especially when treating of Italy (where, be it once more insisted, the artists 
have always made the art, more than the art has made the artists), we must ask | 
him wherefore he could not find more than a word for Salvator Rosa, who— | 
though professionally a painter—has left cantatas, and songs, and scenas, per- | 
formed by himself during some of his gallant carnival masquings, at least equal | 
to the music of his contemporaries. ‘The best of these was unable to return the | 
compliment by omamenting his own harpsichord with an exquisitely painted | 
scull and music books, as did the versatile and fiery painter! An example like | 
his, besides being eminently acceptable on the score of picturesque interest, has | 
a further significance and value in a history of art :—for we hold that any one 
painter whe is a musician, or any one musician who is a painter, does more to | 
disseminate a love for that all-embracing poetical Spirit, whosé special utter- | 
ances, merely, are painting and music, than any two who may be exclusively | 
vowed to the exercise either of counter-point or of chiaro-scuro. It is the ama- | 
teur who keeps taste alive, while it is the professor who provides him with ob- 
jects for the exercise of that taste. Hence the former, when sincere and intelli- 
gent in his amateurship, should by no means be lost sight of in a treatise like 
the present. And in confirmation of our remark we must add, that we are ena- 
bled to appreciate progress as much by Evelyn's entries concerning “ the famous 
Anna Rencia, the Roman, whom we invited to a fish dinner after four daies in 
Lent;” and “the Genoese who sung an incomparable base,”’ also heard by the 
author of ‘“‘Syhon” at Venice,—as much by the poems of a Milton “* Ad Leo- 
noram Baronam canentem,”—as mich by the prattle of the coarser Pepys, con- 
cerning “the ravishing sweet musique” which Charles imported from Italy—as 
by the inspection of scores, church books, and stray leaves from the libraries of 
theatres, long since dilapidated. Of this truth Mr. Hogarth is no less aware than 
ourselves, to judge from the amusing quotations he has made in this portion of 
his treatise. 

We are called upon, early in the History of Opera, to trace the transportation 
of a taste for the lyric drama from Italy to France, by the means of Rinuccini, 
who went to Paris in the suite of Mary de Medicis, and the Company im- 
ported by the magnificent Mazarin. But, remarks Mr. Hogarth, ‘Italian 
operas seem to have been little encouraged at the time; French pieces called 
ballets, though they appear to have had words, as well as dancing and music, 
were the favourite amusement of the court.” Upon this remark it is worth 
while to dwell, as containing a distinct indication of that taste for scenic 
magnificence,—for an eye-pleasure, not who!ly dependent upon acting, which 
has always modified the dramatic music of the French. Lulli, who may 
have owed to his Tuscan origin the taste and temperament for melody which 
inspired his works, was promoted from his post, as sous-marmiton in Madame de 
Montpensier’s kitchen, to compose the music for these hybrid ancestors of * La 
Vestale ” and “ Masaniello.” But if in France music was not able to go alone 
without the sister art of dancing, so buth were allowed to intrude their meretri- 
cious presences into the classically frigid domain of French tragedy,—the ‘ An- 
dromeda” of Corneille being aided by music and dancing, and a pageant, wherein 
‘* Pegasus was represented by a real horse, a thing which had never been seen 
on the stage in France,”"—a circumstance sufficiently remarkable, as having 
chanced among the sticklers for unities and proprieties! And though, in the 
course of time, these mixed entertainments merged in the legitimate opera, con- 
jointly produced by Puinault and Lulli, the forerunners of Rameau, &c.—the 
musical drama of the French has never wholly lost its first character. To this 





day it places its reliance neither mainly upon the singers (as do the Italians), nor , 


upon the music (as do the Germans). F'rom the almost equal importance given 
to the allurements of spectacle and the convenances of highly-finished plot and | 


| 
: , : - | 
dialogue, there has ensued the curious possibility of its operas being frequently | 


presented as mere ballets—more than once performed as melo-dramas and come- | 


dies with the simple omission of all the music,—a proceeding, it is needless al- 
most to observe, which, if attempted with any Italian or German lyric drama, 
would be tantamount to a representation of the tragedy of the Prince of Den- 
mark, with only the parts of Hamlet, King, Queen, Ghost, and Ophelia omitted. 

There is no livelier page in the history of art than could be furnished by the 
early triumphs of opera in Paris. The sows-marmiton, just mentioned, besides 
distinguishing himself as a musician, “cut his bright way through” to royal fa- 
vour by another engine, which has rarely failed its possessor in France,—namely, 
wit. He was even elevated to the post of royal secretary ; and on the evening 
of his installation, ‘gave a grand dinner to the official gentlemen whom he had 
joined. In the evening his guests went to the theatré, when his ‘Triomphe de 





Amour’ was performed ; and it was amusing to see, seated on the benches near 
the stage, two or three rows of grave personages, in black cloaks and big wigs, 
listening with serious faces to the minuets and gavots of their new colleague.” 
A scene, paralleled, though ‘“ with a difference,” at our own Covent Garden thea- 
tre, on the first night of “Ion.” We have elsewhere said, that the whole of 
Lulli’s life offers excellent materials for the novelist’s uses. A yet more striking 
figure offers itself in “La Maupin,” one of the finest French songstresses of 
whom we find any account, and whose cleverness, eccentricity, and impudence, 
curiously enough illustrate national character, as displayed in the relations be- 
tween artist and public, especially if they be contrasted with those of a no less 
bizarre Italian syren, who appeared some fifter years later—La Gabrielli. The 
Frenchwoman was permitted to put on male attire, and to cane or kill whomso- 
ever she pleased, without losing the sympathy of her friends at court,—at last 
ending her whimsical life by turning devotée ;—the Italian was despatched to pri- 
son for a fit of the sullens or a sore throat,—taking her revenge, and gaining her | 
liberation, by treating all her fellow captives with rich banquets, and the yet 

richer cadences and cavatinas, which angry viceroys were dying to hear. 





Even \ to 4 o'clock. 


(how different from those of the Lund’ Arno!) whose influence gave not only 
a certain Gothic raggedness, but also Gothic strength, to his music,—might not 
bear to him some echoes of obsolete tunes, which, no less rude than the poet’s 
* Nibelungen Lied,” or ‘* Reinhard der Fuchs,’’—had still their part in determin- 
ing the particular cast of his genius. It is tantalizing, that, on a point of such 
interest, we should be left merely to guess and theorize ; and that instead of au- 
tricious food for the mind, (affording a clear and forcible sketch of the circum- 
stances which prepared in Germany a musical schoo! of intellect, as distinguished 
from a school of passion,) Mr. Hogarth's pages should be so overladen with 
what are to the thoughtful but husks in comparison—7. ¢. memoranda of ephe- 
meral singers and ballad writers. 

We have insisted upon this blank in our author's book, not from a cavilling 
spirit, but because the subject has occurred to us again and again, as one emi- 
nently requiring research. Having, however, stated what is withheld, we are no 
less bound to tell the reader that he will be pleased with what is given :—the 
musician, with the analysis of Purcell’s compositions—the poet, with the fairly- 
earned panegyric upon Metastasio’s lyrical tragedies—the general reader, with 
a store of pleasant notices of the first Italian singers who had the hardihood to 
present themselves before an English audience. While Mr. Hogarth gives due 
praise, and a judicious character to the Italian composers of the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century, he points out how Pergolesi, and Galuppi, and Perez,and 
even Handel the gigantic (in his operas), were all of them more or less influ- 
enced in their writings by the executive or expressive powers of a Faustina, or a 
Tesi, or a Ferinelli, or a Senesino, or a Gabrielli. It was right, therefore, to 
dwell upon the singers separately. Some of their names suggest as many ro- 
mances,—that of ‘Tesi, for instance, whose pride led her to refuse to marry an 
Austrian Count, on the score of his family’s disapprobation, in spite of her strong 
attachment to him ; and yet more, led her even to espouse a poor man—a jour- 
neyman bake:—in order to place herself beyond the reach of him, to whose de- 
gradation, in the eyes of his kindred, she would not be accessary. There is a 
world of adventuie and intrigwe ready to the novelist’s hands in such a life as 
Farinelli’s,—whose exquisite musical powers led him upward to the high posi- 
tion, first, of physician, and then of privy-councillor to Philip the Fifth of Spain ; 
and whose reputed popularity among the grandees of that most jealous court, 
may be accepted, in some measure, as an answer and rebuke to (another) Ho- 


; garth’s satire upon his rapacity and conceit, painted in ‘* The Rake’s Progress.” 


La Gabrielli has already been alluded to ;—an interest mure pensive than attaches 
itself to her freaks, belongs to the name of Gizziello,—whom a sensitive spirit 
and a peculiarly tender conscience, drove, while yet young, from the stage into 
a monastery. Much, too, might be told, in a livelier strain, of La Mingotti—and 
the almost frenzied patronage of her friends, which led them to tolerate such a 
demonstration, on her part, as a hiss from the stage, on the occasion of her being 
hissed for careless performance. What would our fashionables—what would 
our journalists now say, were * one Mrs. Grisi” to go and do likewise! We 
could also point to La Durastanti, whose child boasted English royalty for its 
sponsors, as further indicating the supremacy of the Jtalian singers in the musical 
world, during the period which closes Mr. Hogarth’s first volume, and brings us 
down to the rise of modern opera :—but our notice bas been long and discursive 
enough. As a second is to come, we will not, by any further draughts on their 
patience, provoke our unmusical readers into the monosyllable vented by stout 
Mr. Burchell, when disgusted, at farmer Flamborough’s fireside, with the trum- 
pery talk of the two connterfeit London ladies. 





EW DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—MISSES BROWN (recently from 

Edinburgh) intend to open a School for the instruction of Young Ladies, on Monday, 

3d September, at No. 11 Varick street, corner of North Moore Street. The branches of 

education, which will all be taught on the most approved modern principles, will consist of 

English, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Italian, Music & 
Drawing. Also plain and fancy Needle-work. 

Reference is made to Rev. Dr. McElroy, and Rev. Dr. Knox, New York. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary's Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838. 

Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be held 
on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected. 

i hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 
in the place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 

To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from the Third Congressional 
District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 
filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 


The above isa true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State. 
JACOB ACKER 
: Sheriff city and county of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, July 28, 1838. 
All the public newspapers in the comnty will publish the above once in each week until 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office. (Aug.18-tf.] 
MPORTANT DISCOVERY.—The undersigned Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, re- 
spectfully informs the citizens of New York that he has succeeded by indefatigable 
perseveran ve, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the upper gum without the use of 
clasps or any other fastening whatever, adhering firmly to the gum by the sole pressure 
of the atmosphere. They are inserted without the least pain. For references and re- 
commendations, (a thousand of which could be secured,) the undersigned refers to his 
printed Circular, oneof which may be seen hanging in the American Museum. Having 
lost allhis upper teeth, the undersigned now wears an entire upper set, fixed in onthe 
above principle, which may be seen and examined by calling at his office. Every other 
operation in Dentistry performed in the best and most complete manner. 
SAMUEL B. SMITH. 
Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 11 Laight St near St John’s Park. 


er PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 


G. & W.H. Jennison, 
J une 23-ly.* 


corner Varick and Chariton sts. 
DR. ELLIOTT, OCULIST. 
303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfections of the vision oniy. 
The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particula: defect. Office hours from 10 
(Feb. 17—t£.) 








August 25, 


WAN: to go to Canada—a person competent to give instruction in Music, and ia 
the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—office No.12, betweea 
the hours of 10 and 12 A.M. (Aug. 4.-tf.] 





TO SUIT THE TIMES. 

nf . VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Al. 

bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 

every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual de. 

mand elsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other old 
established practitioner in this city. 

D> N. B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usual. FEEs rEDucEp, 
{June 30-tf.) 


“ . ——e 
CARD.—The Frencu LaneuaGe, Spanisu Guitar, &c.—Mr. T. Bishop, wil] de- 
vote a few hours to instruction in the above accomplishments, at No. 2 Mercer St. 

or at Millet’s Music Store, Broadway. (Aug. 4.-6t.} 


OSTON PIANO FORTES.—Notice—Wm. Pease, No. 333 Broadway, would inform 
the public that he has been appointed agent for one of the first houses in Boston, fo; 
the sale of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes, and would respectfully invite those about 
purchasing to calland compare the tone of those instruments with other Boston Pianos 
for sale in this city, as the subscriber feels assured they are superior in tone and touch to 
any others now offered for sale in this city 
Also on hand a very large assortment of New York Piano Fortes, made by severa| o; 
the most celebrated makers in this city, for which first and second premiums have been 
awarded five different tires at the different fairs held in this city , for their superior tone 
All of the above for sale wholesale or retail, at very reduced prices, at the New York 
Music Saloon and Piano Forte warehouse, No, 333 Broadway, (nearly opposite the Taber. 
nacle.) (Aug.11-4t.} 


J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 V/a); 

We street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kuids atthe best rates, and attends to Exch.nge 
business in its various branches, / 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.} S.J. SYLVESTER, New York 























GENTLEMAN who has received a Collegiate education in one of the Universities 

of Great Britain, and has been for nearly eleven years connected with the manage 
ment of a newspaper as Editor, wishes for an engagement as assistant Editor toa New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Washington journal. Having been accustomed to attend par- 
liamentary debates, he can report such proceedings, or write daily correspondence from 
the seat of Government. Salary not so much at first an object, if sufficient to cover 
necessary expenses. For information, the advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office, 
New York. (Aug.15f.) 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the ‘best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth,and improvementsin the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanica! Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers. (near Chatham street,) New York. (Pak. 


BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N., Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 





From Bristol. 


From New York. 
2ist July. 


j 1éth August. 
Sth September. 4th October. 
27th October. 22d November. 

Rates of passage, to Bristol, including piovisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty gumeas, 
($14) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $5,66 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on pay ment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility will be af- 
fordedto those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
fort and security of the passengers 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by Hine 

RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
Agent of the Great Western Steam Snip Co 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Seconda Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th Maich, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New Yor’. on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and Decemr ®r. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


<a NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th, and 16th of cvery menth. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packeis, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 


(June 30) 














Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
fork. | 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,,Feb. 16, June &, Oct. l, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, May 8, “ @iMerch}, “ 16, * 86, 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, Sept. &| “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 68, “ 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 68, Nov. L 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| ‘“ 16, June 6, “ 24 /April 1, “ 16, “ §8, 
Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ 3, “ 16, Oct. OF “ 6, Aug. 1, *§ 
Silvie De Grasse,) Weiderholdt'March 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, “«  N, daly 8) °° Sime 1 * Bm Ff & 
Albany, J.Johnston, ‘ 24, “ 16, Nov. 8] “* 8, Sept. 1, “ 6, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) “* 16, ‘“ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, \D. Lines, * 16, Aug. 8, * 24 )June 1, *-_. = 8, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their pa-kets, free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ 
tually incurred © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 Southest. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
‘ork. London, 
St. James, |W_H. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, $.B.Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 97, @ 7, « : 
Gladiator, T. Britton,  —_— ae © 20,March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, pee. i, deme i, Oct. 1, * HH, * TH * 8, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “nm “8, “tei *§ & * @ * @, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | * 20, ‘ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, lB. E. Morgan, March], July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ WM, 
Samson, R. Sturges, a = oe a,"* @ = @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, ‘* 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, | H. Huttlesten, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, % 17, “ 457, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, dee Ul Re ee A 
Westminster, |G. Moore, | * 2, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach aduit, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coieman streat. Londen 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 





Ships. | Captains. |Days of Sailing from New | Days of Sailing from 
fork. Liverpool. 

Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, om * ee * Cat Sy Ue ROU - 
Shakspeare, Collins, *.* Ho * Aa * & “m°* & 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1, | ‘Hr * m,™ 
Independence, | E. Nye, rE. ¢ & = et a oe. 
Virginian, I. Harris, ; * 33, “ 18, © 43,lOct. 1, Feb. 3. June 1, 
Oxford, | J. Rathbone, em ae © Bi *® Be eh, @ 9 
Siddons, | Britton, | i... ° 2... | “ @% * Be *. &% 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ -_— - oo © my 
Roscoe, | J. C. Delano, ee ee ee 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, * 13, “ 13, © 413,|Nov. 1 March1, July 1, 
Europe, A.C.Mentali “i, “ 6 “*“ 961° % *.&% © 3 
Sheridan, + Peirce, | ce * & §* mi me * © & 
Columbus, | Cropper, jOct. 1, Feb. 1, Junel,; “ 19, “ 19, “ 


Geo.Washington H. Holdrege, | “ 7, “ “ 7) « 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘“ 1 
South America, | Barstow, | “ 19 a a Eo 7, 
Garrick, |N. B.Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25, “ %, | “ 13, “ 13, « #8, 
England, 1B. L. Waite, \Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $1490, 
and from Liverpoo] to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pai- 
cels, or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool! 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washmegton, 
. GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. ¥- 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeot 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York 








WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpool, 
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